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I. 

The word " authority " has no attractive sound for modern ears, 
at least where religious conviction and scientific knowledge are 
concerned. For we live under the prevailing impression that 
piety is genuine only when it rests on inward personal conviction 
and has its mainspring, not in submission to authoritative tradi- 
tions, but in the experience of our own heart and conscience. 
Likewise it is a distinguishing feature of scientific knowledge 
that it yields obedience only to fact and the inward constraint 
of reason, never to mere opinions about fact, no matter by what 
authority these may be hallowed. 

But in theology religion and science meet. For whatever 
else theology may be, it is at all events the science of the 
Christian religion. Hence it seems to be required of the 
theological, that is, the dogmatic, judgment that it should forego 
all considerations of authority, and that on a twofold ground : 
both because it must be the offspring of inward personal convic- 
tion, and because it should be characterized by a free and wide 
scientific outlook. 
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On the other hand, the work of theology is, of course, 
wrought in the service of the church, of the Christian com- 
munity, which will not have its faith disturbed, least of all by 
theology, which must be a handmaid of, not a mistress over, 
Christian faith. It is at all events required of theology that it 
shall assume as true, and take as its presupposition, a certain 
well-defined tradition. But this is just equivalent to saying that 
there is a definite authority which it must respect. Here I take 
no account of differences of theological schools. These only 
make themselves felt from the fact that the circle of what is 
recognized as certain is narrower or wider according to the 
school. If this stable element disappear altogether, Christian 
theology ceases to exist; a philosophical view of religion takes 
its place. In reality theology has never claimed to discover 
new truth, but only teaches a better understanding of the truth 
given to it. And even he who diverges, in his doctrinal positions, 
farthest from the traditional forms of faith will yet assume that 
he is in harmony with the church and its faith in the matter, i. e., 
the truth, with which he is dealing. 

In his noteworthy book on the Foundations of Belief Mr. 
Balfour has remarked on the twofold position occupied by 
dogmas in connection with the religious life. 1 They belong, on 
the one hand, to the foundation on which the organized com- 
munity of the Christian church rests, and must therefore be 
unchangeable. On the other hand they are articles of theology 
which, as matters of science, must be ever anew grounded on 
reality, and must therefore also be subject to change. For it 
must always be stipulated as a condition of science that it should 
be seeing the facts in new lights and learning to understand 
them better. As a corollary of this our doctrinal formulas must 
be regarded as liable at any time to modification as inquiry 
advances. 

This is precisely the situation that I have in mind. Only 
it must be added, I think, that it is not science alone, but also 
personal religious conviction, which may bring theologians in 
conflict with what is authoritatively taught in the church. Within 

' Foundations of Belief, by Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 5th edition, p. 260. 
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Protestantism subjective faith must and shall ever maintain its 
right. Moreover, the doctrines held by the church as authorita- 
tive are valid as such because they are by hypothesis based on 
divine revelation, not simply because they form the basis of the 
organized church. Mr. Balfour would not deny this, only he has 
treated this part of his subject in an incidental and summary way, 
confining himself to the main theme as it presented itself in the 
course of his discussion. Here, however, where this situation 
is to form the main theme of discussion, we require to bring 
these further relations into prominence. 

Mr. Balfour has also suggested that the cases of friction 
which inevitably occur between theology and the faith of the 
church might be made entirely harmless through a little wisdom 
and charity. He believes that, if we would only resolve to give 
those Christian virtues more scope, we should find to our sur- 
prise that discord would vanish more readily than one would 
think and than usually happens. For my part I have no doubt 
of the correctness of this. Recourse must always be had, above 
all things, to mutual good-will. No reconciliation of conflicting 
interests can be established which absolves us from this as the 
main thing. But are we to regard the present state of things in 
church and theology as unalterable, and is it inconceivable that 
we shall yet arrive at a better mode of the general harmoniza- 
tion of these things, which may facilitate the peaceful coexist- 
ence of theology and the church, and make an end of their 
perpetual conflict ? Ultimately each points to the other. Should 
not then a modus vive?idi be possible, whereby they may, as a 
rule, have peace, and occasions of friction be limited in number 
and confined to special cases ? 

The answer to this depends, above all, on how theological 
work is related, according to its own structural idea, to the 
principle of authority. Supposing that theology, in its own 
sphere, fights shy of the idea of authority, then no way of 
harmonizing on principle the interests of theology and of the 
church, that is, of its system of authoritative doctrines, is apparent. 
In each separate instance it may be held that such harmoni- 
zation is actually possible, and its attainment may be hoped for; 
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but under these conditions the question cannot be, on principle, 
cleared of difficulty. But the matter stands on a different foot- 
ting if the principle of authority be taken as the natural prin- 
ciple of theology, and if it is justified as such in a scientific way. 
The question now raised would then be answered affirmatively, 
and the hope could be entertained that a general accommodation 
may be possible. And this is the point of view I desire here to 
represent ; this is the theme of our discussion. 

The conflict of the two principles, authority and reason, is 
almost as old as Christian theology. It was continually recur- 
ring in the history of the church. Nor will it ever wholly 
cease. In the mediaeval scholasticism, however, a way was 
gradually found of uniting both principles and of assigning to 
each its rights. Thomas Aquinas in particular formulated the 
scheme of fundamental doctrine in this way. He did not 
consider, like Anselm, that what is in the first place content of 
faith can then also be proved true and reasonable by presupposi- 
tionless thought. Just as little did he, like the later Nominal- 
ists, withdraw the whole domain of church dogma from the 
judgment of reason. He struck a middle course — others before 
him had expressed similar thoughts, but he may be taken as the 
representative of this way of thinking — and by this middle 
course he united these principles. He distinguished expressly 
between such dogmas as even reason is capable of knowing, and 
in which it finds the necessary completion of the knowledge 
which is attainable by it, and those dogmas which transcend the 
range of reason and which are accessible only in the church on 
the ground of revelation. In regard to these latter doctrines 
we have to submit to authority. But these two kinds of dogma 
are not unconnected. Revelation includes also those dogmas 
reached through reason, and they are to be taken as more 
reliable from that source than from reason, which is always 
liable to error. On the other hand, reason is not to be denied 
all capability in regard to supernatural truths. She cannot prove 
them, and therefore should not attempt such proof. But she can 
refute objections which may be raised against them and may, 
through figurative illustration, assist the apprehension of those 
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truths. Nevertheless, that reason is not competent in this 
sphere, that the highest truth surpasses her power of compre- 
hension, admits of being proved to be itself reasonable. But it 
does not fall within our present scope to consider the nature of 
this proof, but only to point out the fact that through that proof 
above all a real union of the principles is reached. 

This theory in regard to reason and authority, as Thomas 
Aquinas has most clearly formulated it, belongs to the weightiest 
order of thoughts which are presented and enunciated in Chris- 
tian theology. It has its roots in the whole preceding history of 
theology ; and its influence on all the subsequent history extends 
to the present day. It by no means, indeed, met with immediate 
or universal acceptance. Thomas was followed by Duns Scotus, 
and he again by Occam and other Nominalists ; and they in 
turn held essentially different views of the coordination of author- 
ity and reason. Gradually, however, it became the predominant 
view, apparently because its conformity to the habits of thought 
of the pious and the needs of the church gained it a central 
place in the church. 

In the Roman Catholic church today Aquinas' theory is the 
recognized basis of the official theology. Pope Leo XIII. pro- 
claimed St. Thomas the normal philosopher of the church. Nor 
was this a mere arbitrary decree ; it is a consistent outcome of 
the Roman Catholic view of the nature of Christianity. 

The church, in that view, is the divinely appointed teacher 
of the truth ; to her has been committed the treasure of divine 
truth which reason is incapable of discovering, and which no 
one can rightly comprehend without the authentic interpretation 
of the church. If theology undertook to deduce the truth by a 
process of reasoning, the church's supernatural function of teach- 
ing would be liable to be set aside as superfluous, a blasphemous 
proposal in the eyes of Roman Catholic Christians. It must 
then be maintained, as Aquinas taught, that there are super- 
natural dogmas in Christianity which rest on authority in spite 
of the judgment of reason, which may, indeed, play a supple- 
mentary part by defending them so far as it can refute objec- 
tions to them. The fact, however, that another department of 
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Christian truth is accessible to reason is almost equally important. 
For thereby alone the church retains connection with our God- 
given reason, that is, with the rational spirit-life of mankind. 
Hereby is furnished a basis of proving that it is rational that 
men should trust to the supernatural teaching function of the 
church, and a basis for her claim that in all affairs of reason 
and the spirit-life she shall decide. If theology were to come 
and receive all truth at the hands of the church, this again would 
not be the right way. She has rather to seek her foundation in 
reason, and on this as a basis to set up the truth which is above 
reason and which, as such, is established by the divine authority 
of the church. The Roman Catholic church repudiates equally 
a theology which would prove all things by reason and one which 
would prove nothing by reason. Papal decrees have been issued 
in our age against the one tendency as well as the other. If at 
first sight this appears contradictory, yet on closer inspection it 
proves quite consistent. We have only to keep in view that the 
fundamental idea of Roman Catholic Christianity is to refer 
everything to the church, and especially, in regard to theology, 
to establish the dominion of the church over the religious life, 
as well as the whole mental life, of Christendom. Since it fur- 
nishes the means to this end, the theory of Thomas Aquinas con- 
cerning authority and reason is the logically necessary basis for 
the official Roman Catholic theology. It is, therefore, not acci- 
dental that the pope has proclaimed it as such. 

And how, then, does evangelical Protestant theology stand 
related to this theory ? It may be assumed as well known that 
the orthodox Protestant dogmatic, in its doctrine of principles, 
propounds ideas similar to those of Aquinas, whether as inherited 
from him or derived from the sway of Aristotle which was soon 
established in the evangelical theology. Only here the ques- 
tion is not as to the authority of the church, but that of divine 
revelation, that is, the Holy Scriptures. If we meant, however 
— as we do not — to give a thorough account of the orthodox 
standpoint, all sorts of divergences would have to be noted. I 
am concerned only with the fundamental idea. This is the same 
with Protestant theologians as with Aquinas : on the basis of 
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a rational knowledge of God — which, however, is insufficient 
in and of itself — it constructs for itself a revealed theology, 
established by authority, and allows the bringing in of proof 
for the principle of authority. This proof, however, in the 
case of Protestantism, is not one purely of reason, but takes 
into account the Christian's inner experience of the Holy Scrip- 
tures (the testimonium Spiritus sancti internum}. 

No doubt this principle has long ceased to be the dominant one 
in Protestant theology, but it has given a stamp to the thoughts 
of the church on this subject, and it has a determining influence 
on them to the present day. This can be proved by two con- 
siderations. On the one hand, any attempt to separate theol- 
ogy from all connection with empirical knowledge of the world 
at once encounters invincible mistrust among pious Christians. 
The pious will have it that true science leads to the conception 
of God, and that a science that does not do this has lost its way. 
Every attempt to mold scientific knowledge so that it will issue 
in some kind of knowledge of God is hailed as a victory of the 
truth, even when this so-called scientific knowledge of God is 
not precisely that of the Christian faith. Better so, it is held, 
than if science went its own way and faith remained in its own 
sphere untouched by the researches of science. On the other 
hand, it is held to be equally necessary that the Christian should 
derive his knowledge from the supernatural source of Holy 
Scripture, accepting as binding upon him all that is written, and 
allowing no other rule for theology. These, however, are the 
fundamental ideas of the old theory : reason and authority side 
by side and mutually complementary ! A theology which fol- 
lows these ideas can always count most surely on being under- 
stood and recognized among the pious. 

The evangelical theology, however, cannot return to this 
mode of thought, and that for a twofold reason. The presup- 
positions for it no longer exist in the present methods of science. 
In every discussion of fundamental principles there stands at 
the outset the question of the relation of Christian faith to other 
modes of the cognition of truth and science, and much depends 
on what views are held in this general field. But the empirical 
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science of the present day does not follow a path in which it is 
of necessity led to ideas of God as its culmination. And it is 
not to be lost sight of that from such a path science must diverge 
ever more widely, following instead that path of empirical research 
on which its great and wonderful results have been attained. 
Hence the general presuppositions are wanting under which the 
fundamental principles of scholastic doctrine originated and 
could alone originate. To seek to restore these presuppositions 
would be an unpromising undertaking. 

The other reason which forbids our return to such theories is 
that it is opposed to the spirit of Protestantism to renounce in 
any point whatever the inward appropriation of Christian truth. 
The individual Christian can always make the reservation that 
he believingly accepts the revealed truth even without wholly 
understanding it. He can then add that he does so in the hope 
of one day learning to understand it by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and of thus benefiting by it. He cannot, however, as a 
Protestant, assume that its real inward appropriation is entirely 
excluded because it transcends the subjective spirit, nor can he 
on principle set himself over against it as something alien or 
wholly foreign to himself. Least of all can theology admit of 
this. She must rather regard it as her highest task to show 
the people the way to the inward appropriation and real under- 
standing of revealed truth. The accomplishment of this task 
must, therefore, appear to her possible. But the principle of 
authority in the old sense is hereby excluded. Nevertheless I 
abide by the opinion already expressed that the principle of 
authority (namely, that of divine revelation) is the natural 
principle of Christian theology. If, as Protestants, we cannot 
employ that principle in the old form, we must modify it and 
give it a sense in harmony with the spirit of Protestantism. And 
this must in all circumstances be possible if the principle of 
authority is the natural principle of the Christian faith, and if 
Protestantism is the most perfect form of Christianity, at least 
up to the present time. Moreover, it is further conceivable that 
this modification of the principle of authority would correspond 
to the already mentioned revolution of science ; and that the 
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evangelical Protestant faith and modern science will be recon- 
ciled in a new combination, just as the old science and Catho- 
lic Christendom were reconciled in the combination proposed 
by Thomas Aquinas. 

This, in my opinion, is the true state of the matter, and I 
think it best at once to specify the modification I have in view. 
The older view is thoroughly intellectualistic in character ; and 
it is so above all because it seeks the peculiar essence and excel- 
lence of spirit in thinking and knowing. To behold God, to 
know God, that was denned as the highest end and summutn 
bonum of humanity — and that not in the sense in which Chris- 
tianity, as well as every spiritual (geistige) religion, declares a 
communion of the spirit with God, and one always mediated by 
thought, to be the highest thing. According to the older view 
this knowledge is conceived as the culmination and unifying 
bond of all human knowledge, and is regarded as knowledge in 
a special and narrower sense, so that even the sciences are 
represented as steps toward the knowledge of God, and are 
valued and classified accordingly. Religious knowledge is corre- 
spondingly viewed as something merely of the intellect. The 
practical side of religion, which certainly can never be ignored, 
gets its rights in participation in worship and the use of the con- 
fessional, so that worship and the confessional are regarded as 
the main things in the exercise of Christian piety. But faith is 
held to be nothing but the holding of something as true ; it 
belongs to the intellect and is conceived as purely an intel- 
lectual assent. It need hardly be added that the same is true 
of knowing as understood in connection with secular science. 

One thing must certainly be conceded to this intellectualism, 
viz., that spirit is nothing without thought. This is the universal 
medium of all life of the spirit, but of itself is not, to speak 
scholastically, the substance of the spirit. That is the will of 
the spirit. To adopt an expression of the Swiss theologian 
Biedermann, a late offshoot of the Hegelian philosophy, it is not 
logical being (as Biedermann supposes), but ethical being, which 
is the substance of the spirit. One can certainly understand 
how such an overestimate of thought could originate and how, 
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in the case of all of us, it runs, as it were, in our very blood. It 
is through thought that the will is, or becomes, a thing of the 
spirit. Therefore what constitutes the peculiar value of the 
spiritual appears to depend on thought, but in our view only 
because the will may and does thereby become a thing of the 
spirit. 

However, it is not our purpose to demonstrate, but only to 
point out the difference ; and this is just what we have indicated. 
From the very fact that we are Christians, however, we are from 
the outset committed to the side of the will, that is, to the dis- 
tinct subordination of intellect to will. For we know that obe- 
dience, the doing of the will of God, is necessary in order to 
know God and the teaching of Him whom he has sent. The 
other tendency, originating in Greek antiquity, forced its way 
into the church of the empire in its formative period. It is not 
derived from the gospel itself, and the Reformation has set us 
again on the original platform of the gospel. Hence we know 
nothing of a faith which is merely a subordinate form of intel- 
lectual experience. No ; faith is personal conviction, that is, 
a recognition founded in motives and experiences of the will. 
And may it not be possible that something similar holds good 
of all knowledge ? In other words, may we not find, on analyz- 
ing it, that the decisive and determinative point in all knowledge 
is its relation to will ? I am convinced that this is the case, as 
I have in more detail set forth in my book on The Truth of the 
Christian Religion. And herein lies the modification or revolu- 
tion which in my opinion contains the presuppositions for estab- 
lishing authority as the natural principle of theology. No doubt 
the old ideas of the teaching of Aquinas would thus return ; 
but it would be in a form in which authority would come into 
contradiction neither with the Protestant demand for personal 
conviction nor with the freedom of science. 

In the life of the spirit the equilibrium of the great interests 
which give substance and significance to our life and which 
chiefly make it worth living is the matter of gravest importance. 
These are faith in God, man's destination to God for whom he 
was made, the ordering of the life by the moral law, and, finally, 
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the knowledge of the truth so far as it can be attained. The 
above-mentioned doctrine of reason and authority, which mutu- 
ally demand and limit eath other, succeeded for a long time in 
maintaining such an equilibrium. That doctrine, however, has 
been discredited and cannot be restored to its former position. 
Meanwhile, however, in course of the process through which it 
has fallen, new forms of thought and life have risen which in 
their turn require to be harmonized. To further the means 
whereby that harmony is to be effected appears to me to be 
one of the weightiest tasks of Protestant theology. Not that a 
perfect and absolutely permanent equilibrium can ever be found. 
That can never be so long as history lasts, for the reason that 
history is never at a standstill, but is continually moving for- 
ward, an equilibrium of the opposing elements ever and again 
emerging, and anon dissolving. Not the existence of such 
moments of equilibrium, but their becoming and dissolution, 
constitute the contents of the history of the life of the spirit. 

Certainly, the attention of most men has not been directed to 
the necessity of attaining a new equilibrium. We live in the age 
of natural science, whose progress and discoveries hold men in 
suspense. But much more important than any progress of nat- 
ural knowledge, for the central questions of the life of the spirit, 
is the correct fundamental valuation of natural knowledge itself. 
Others are of opinion that the historico-critical investigation of 
the past and its great epochs furnishes the weightiest means of 
studying our spiritual life as a whole. But however great may 
be the estimate of the advantage thence to be gained, it appears 
to me to be a mistake to suppose that decisive questions can be 
settled in that way. The problem is quite falsely conceived if 
it is supposed that its solution can be reached in any way by 
directing the attention outwardly. Only in the way of self- 
reflection, only by an endeavor after an inward harmonization of 
all those interests which constitute the life of the spirit, can we 
in a relative way reach the goal where human aspirations find 
their fulfilment. 

I must now indicate in brief outline what is proposed in the 
present discussion. I shall arrange the subject in the following 
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order : first I shall deal with the idea of authority ; then with the 
significance of the idea of revelation in connection with the 
Christian religion ; next I shall bring out the different forms of 
the principle of the authority of divine revelation as understood 
by Catholicism and Protestantism respectively; and finally I 
shall take up the question as to how and in what form the idea 
of authority, which is indispensable to theology, can be justified 
in connection with the science of today. 

II. 

It is in the region of practical affairs that the idea of author- 
ity is peculiarly at home. In every society there are, to some 
extent, authoritative ordinances which require obedience and 
observance from the members. This is true even of the family, 
which cannot exist, at least in well-being, without authority and 
subordination. It is true also of the civil community and its 
common life in the state. The distribution of power in the 
family rests on the natural relationship of the members to one 
another. The government is according to natural laws ; and the 
exercise of authority is in great measure connected with personal 
affection. Still more plainly and distinctly defined are the 
authoritative ordinances in civil life. It is to the laws of the 
state that authority belongs ; and they supply the best means of 
studying what constitutes the essence of authority. 

The distinguishing characteristic of authority is its independ- 
ence of the personal judgment and liking of those with whom it 
has to do. The law must be observed because it must. It 
requires obedience, without further ground, just because it is 
law. It may be said, however, that grounds for obedience exist, 
grounds which give validity to the law, and which lie partly in 
the relations common to all societies and partly in the special 
relations of each particular society. This, at all events, is the 
case in every state that has any degree of order. But what has 
just been said is not thereby invalidated ; for it holds true that 
in each particular case obedience must be rendered because the 
law is the law, and that even without any ideal ground. We all 
regard it as self-evident that we have to obey the laws that are 
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actually in force. We do not refuse obedience to the law, even 
supposing we cannot see its reason. Nay, perhaps we may regard 
a particular law as a bad one, and may do our best to propagate 
that view and get the law abrogated. But it never occurs to us 
to transgress it so long as it remains law. That at least is the 
general rule. The possible case where a law requires of us what 
we must for conscience sake refuse is so rare that it may be left 
out of account. 

A further characteristic of civil law is that its observance is 
enforced as necessity arises. If the state is to exist, its laws 
must be carried out, and every deviation from them must be 
punished. It must have recourse to the power which is neces- 
sary for that purpose, otherwise its authority is gone. And in 
each particular case transgression and punishment must be plainly 
and manifestly related to each other. This, however, cannot be 
said to belong to the essence of authority as such ; it is the 
peculiar quality of civil authority which is thus expressed. While 
the common life of the community passes into more fixed forms, 
what is indispensable to its stability will be established as law, 
that is, as a rule for the conduct of individuals, and its mainte- 
nance must be enforced by the supreme power of the state. And 
it is to this that the state confines itself, even while, in course of 
time, the law embraces more than is absolutely indispensable to 
the existence of the state. The real and decisive characteristic 
of authority as such, what in all cases forms its essence, is the 
point already indicated, viz., its independence of the inclination 
and judgment of the individual, who must obey whether he 
understand the ideal reason of the command or not. 

Precisely in the same sense we find authority also in connec- 
tion with the moral life. Here too it is the authority of a com- 
mand which confronts our subjective will and claims obedience 
from us. What Kant called the categorical imperative is and 
remains the typical expression for what constitutes the very 
essence of all vivid and oft-recurring moral experiences. 

To be sure, in the more recent ethics a tendency prevails 
which prevents the ready acceptance of this position. Kant's 
system of morals is censured as one purely intuitive, which is 
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based on inner experience, and which sets up a priori principles. 
But ethics, it is alleged, must rather become teleological : its 
task should be to derive and explain the moral law with its 
peculiar contents from the end to be realized in mankind. As 
such end the general weal in some form is designated, this of 
course understood, not in a lower, but in a higher sense, as per- 
taining to the life of the spirit. 

But if, on the basis of this mode of conceiving the ethical 
problem, the fact which Kant has placed at the center and 
declared to be the main point in ethics is assailed, it appears to 
me to be a palpable error. I do not wholly dispute the assertion 
that there is a teleological aspect of ethics to be taken into 
account. Further, it appears also incontrovertible that in ethics 
we find ourselves led in the direction of a supreme good, or 
summum bonum, as the end which moral progress subserves. But 
it remains none the less true that the peculiar quality of the 
moral process consists in what Kant and the other representa- 
tives of the intuitional ethics have defined as such. For we are 
all conscious of this by immediate experience. If in the teleo- 
logical explanation it is left out of account that this constitutes 
in ethics the very subject-matter which is treated of, then that 
explanation is of no value. For in that case it does not help 
us to understand the reality, but it rather expresses a precon- 
ceived opinion or theory. 

The relation of end and means is very different in differ- 
ent cases. Their mutual relation is often such that apart 
from the end the means have no independent significance. 
When the end is realized through them their significance is 
exhausted. It is so, for example, in dietetics or medicine, as 
has been well brought out by way of comparison and illustration 
by representatives of the teleological ethics. The rules which 
constitute these branches of knowledge have no other import 
than that their observance conduces as far as possible to the 
maintenance or restoration of health. In other cases, however, 
the means acquire independent significance apart from the end. 
Thus intellect is man's weapon in the struggle for existence, for 
dominion over the earth. Necessity has taught him, and again 
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and again teaches him, to frame his knowledge of things in an 
objective and exact way. This knowledge originates as a means, 
and as a means for an end lying beyond itself. On account of 
the indolence so natural to man it is much to be doubted whether 
without this primeval stimulus we should possess knowledge 
and science to the wonderful extent we do today. Yet no one 
would maintain that the significance of knowledge lies in its 
being a means in order to life. It will be admitted by all that it 
belongs to the very contents of life, to that without which life has 
no value. In this case means have an independent significance 
apart from and alongside of the end. 

This distinction may be drawn more sharply still. In cases 
of the latter description the end itself is changed through the 
means. While the end itself sets the means in motion, it 
becomes in itself fundamentally different. The means then 
acquire a sort of mastery over the end, and so far become more 
important and significant than the end itself. So it is in regard, 
for example, to knowledge, which originates as a means of life 
and then makes this life spiritual, thereby raising it to a higher 
platform. In means of the first-mentioned kind, however, nothing 
of this sort happens, no specific change of the end takes place. 
Health remains health, and all rules of life which help to main- 
tain it effect no change in it. 

The application of this to ethics is obvious. The teleological 
view is certainly well founded, and it affords insight into how 
the moral elements arise in course of the realization of human 
life. And the welfare of all, or the supreme good, may, so far 
as I am concerned, be called the end, or goal, for which they 
serve as a means. But then this is only one side of the subject. 
The other, and much the more important, side is that this goal, 
the supreme good, is specifically changed through the means, 
that is, through the moral elements. The personal existence of 
spiritual beings and the attainment of and participation in that 
existence by all — this is that for whose sake all the rest exists. 
Personal spirit, and through it a creaturely image of the eternal 
God, can be attained only in the way of moral experience. And 
so this is, and remains, the chief point in ethics, even teleological 
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ethics, namely, the point on which the intuitive ethics lays its 
finger, and whose typical character Kant expresses by the term 
"categorical imperative." 

We must therefore still maintain that obedience to the 
authority of the law expresses and indicates the peculiar char- 
acter of the moral experience. Here we have another sphere, 
besides that of political life, in which the idea of authority is at 
home. And certainly in the moral sphere there is an inner 
experience of the spirit for which the idea of authority has force. 
This involves an essential difference. The idea of constraint is, 
in the first place, excluded. It might perhaps be asked if moral 
disobedience does not always in the last instance involve an 
effect that is detrimental to life ; or allusion might be made to 
the eternal reward which is a matter of faith. Nevertheless this 
would not preclude the fact that the constraint to obedience 
which prevails in public life is absent in the moral sphere. 
Whether we obey or not is a matter of internal freedom. An 
obedience in any way compulsory would not at all correspond to 
the moral requirement which is founded on free obedience. Just 
on this account I have already maintained that it is not an inva- 
riable attribute of authority that it should be backed up, in case 
of necessity, by force. 

Yet of the authority even of the moral law it holds true that 
it is independent of the recognition and will of the subject. 
And just on that account it presents itself to him authoritatively 
in his conscience. The conflict between the moral precept and 
the impulse or inclination of the subjective will is always a char- 
acteristic of every vivid moral experience, and most clearly 
testifies that authority is independent of the will. Nor does 
recognition of the ideal basis of the moral command furnish the 
explanation of its validity. We are often in a position in which 
we recognize clearly and plainly in our conscience what our duty 
is without being able to give a sufficient account of its basis and 
reason. This further confirms, what we already found, that supe- 
riority to the subjective inclination and insight of the individual 
is the peculiarly decisive characteristic of authority. Authority 
is what has validity because it is valid. 
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The matter stands thus both with civil and moral authority. 
So far they are both alike. Beyond this, however, there is 
also an essential difference which pertains both to the nature of 
the authority and its validity for the subject. The authority of 
civil law is a purely external thing, and is respected, as has been 
shown, even when it lacks inward recognition. With moral 
authority, however, the case is different. In this case inward 
recognition and validity coincide. If we did not inwardly recog- 
nize it, if it were not such as to win our inward recognition, it would 
have no force or significance for us. Its authority for us rests 
precisely on the fact of its commanding our inward recognition. 
Therefore moral authority is the peculiarly true authority because 
it is inwardly recognized and self-constraining. For so surely as 
it belongs to the essence of authority to hold a position of 
supremacy over its subject, so surely it will not have a mere 
external force for him. We regard it as a defect in any civil 
law if we must yield to it just because it is in force, while 
inwardly we must condemn it. Here also the normal condition 
is one of inward approval. And if in some particular state 
inward aversion to the prevailing legislation were the rule instead 
of the exception, the very existence of that state would be 
imperiled. Finally the civil authority should be subordinate to 
the moral, and should thereby share its prerogative. On the 
other hand, authority as such is certainly impaired if the fact of 
its being authority can be established only through an inward 
act of approval and recognition ; for the characteristic of author- 
ity is its complete independence of all opinions and judgment of 
the subject. At the same time any loss that moral authority 
may be supposed to suffer in this way is compensated by the 
fact that we are most clearly conscious of not conferring any- 
thing upon it by our recognition ; but that it stands on its own 
right and compels our recognition. Authority as such is com- 
plete on the ground that it is valid because it is valid. 

The idea of authority in theology, however, has acquired 
quite a different-sense from that which we have been consider- 
ing. Here the reference is to establishing knowledge by author- 
ity, and that without any inward mediation through such ideas 
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as have been just unfolded. A truth is acknowledged to be 
truth because it is contained in authoritative (that is, professedly 
divine) sources, or is derived from such. The Catholic church, 
which represents this view in its most decided and emphatic 
form, expressly denies that inward experiences, which are con- 
nected with the recognition of authority and the appropriation 
of authoritative truth, can be the basis of this recognition. On 
the contrary, it is held as fundamentally true that subjection to 
authority, namely, that of the church, is not merely empirical, 
but must ever be the central source whence the whole of salva- 
tion flows. It will be shown farther on that this is a necessary 
link in the organic connection of the Catholic scheme of doctrine. 
Here we have only to take special notice of the fact that the 
theological principle of authority, in its ordinary traditional 
acceptation, finds its most uncompromising form and stamp in 
Catholicism. For thus it is most clearly evident that we neither 
can nor ought to have to do with the principle in this sense. 

There is no other authority for scientific knowledge than 
the facts themselves with which knowledge is for the time con- 
cerned. When we yield to their force we perceive the truth. 
At least this would appear to me correctly to indicate the 
decisive element in knowledge. Instead of this, others may 
think of intellectual necessity, the laws of thought, or the like. 
What is of consequence for us here, however, is not this dis- 
tinction, but rather the opposition between this view and the 
traditional principle of authority. For, when we say that there 
is no other authority for scientific knowledge than the object to 
which it is directed, the word "authority" is used only in a com- 
parative and figurative sense. We must not allow ourselves to be 
deceived as to the opposition referred to, by the use of the same 
word in a double sense. For the opposition exists, and it implies 
that, so far as knowledge and science are concerned, there can 
be no question of a principle of authority as commonly under- 
stood and most consistently proclaimed in the Catholic church. 

However, this whole discussion appears neither of moment 
nor advantage. For there is no need of further pains to show 
that we can make no use of the principle of authority in science. 
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Nevertheless, I think the matter is not quite so hopeless as 
it appears. If we look more closely we find that in and along 
with the experience of moral authority a knowledge is also 
given, namely, the knowledge of a law or moral norm which has 
not merely relative significance, like other maxims for conduct. 
For although the concrete experience still contains so much 
that is relative and conditional, yet the fact that an unconditional 
law is recognized constitutes the essence of the experience. Then 
also the knowledge consists in the very fact of there being such 
a law. And it is known and recognized just by its authority ; 
the authority with which it urges itself upon men is the ground 
of the knowledge. 

Further, this knowledge refers not merely to a fact of the 
inner life. No doubt it does refer in the first place and immedi- 
ately to such a fact. But the fact is of such a kind that it 
points beyond itself and the sphere in which it lies. For we 
cannot know and recognize the moral law without ascribing to it 
universal significance. This it carries along with it because of 
its unconditional character. It is not as if we recognized a fact 
of the inner life, and this suggested an inference as to a law of 
universal validity, while it remained open to our choice whether 
to draw the inference or not ; but it includes this inference itself 
as a component element, so that to reject it is to deny the fact 
itself. And therefore it can be said that we have really here a 
knowledge which rests on authority, and is knowledge because 
it constrains us with an authority that cannot be resisted. 

No doubt this position is open to an objection. The pecu- 
liar quality of the moral experience on which it is based may 
be denied. It may be pronounced a prejudice, and morals, 
in view of their great diversity, as shown in historical experience, 
may be said to be in reality no unconditional thing. Such 
a conclusion as the one just indicated may be held unwarranted 
and only apparent ; it may be said to be derived from an alleged 
form of experience which, on closer examination, proves to be 
imaginary. 

So far as such an objection arises from the opinion that the 
facts demand a teleological, instead of an intuitional, treatment 
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of ethics, it has already been discussed and dismissed. It was 
urged in opposition that the character of moral experience 
forbids that it should be regarded as a mere means to an end, 
or as the product of any earthly fiat. The immediate certainty 
which belongs to it in its peculiar nature does not admit of such 
a supposition. Yet no objective refutation could be offered if 
anyone persisted in the contrary opinion. What is objectively 
certain is only the peculiar authority of the moral law, the 
impression that it is concerned with something of absolute great- 
ness. If we yield to this impression and give it effect, still it is 
always a matter of personal decision and conviction. And it 
will not be otherwise in all cases which have to do with knowl- 
edge based on authority, if that authority is understood in the 
inward sense which it bears in relation to the moral life. 

Therefore, if the objection in question were obstinately urged, 
we should say that it cannot be denied that the knowledge of 
which we treat has something of the character of personal con- 
viction ; but that does not detract from its certainty ; on the 
contrary, it enhances it for one who shares in that conviction. 
Yet undoubtedly it is thereby removed from the sphere of 
ordinary scientific knowledge. Its peculiarity lies in the fact 
that it is formed in the domain of inward freedom, and is neces- 
sary, not in the way of a mathematical axiom or a logical deduc- 
tion, but necessary as a duty which compels acknowledgment 
from us. 

The result would then be this, that there is undoubtedly a 
knowledge which rests upon and is established by a self-authenti- 
cating authority, it being always characteristic of this knowledge, 
however, that it originates as personal conviction, and never 
wholly loses that character. 

I should like for a moment, however, to direct attention to 
the fact on which the last-mentioned objection is based. I 
mean the historical diversity in which moral experience presents 
itself. I do not believe that it is justifiable on that account to 
refuse it a unique and universal character. It just forbids our 
trying to seek a teleological understanding of moral phenomena. 
For we find them so closely interwoven with human life all the 
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world over that we are therefore led to look for that which is 
recurrent in ethical experience in spite of all diversity. But we 
cannot here follow the matter farther. There is another side of 
the subject which equally claims attention, viz., the significance 
attached to history and historical development for the moral life. 

The historical diversity of the moral judgment makes it 
unmistakably clear that conscience is molded by the historical 
environment and is thereby conditioned as to its concrete phe- 
nomenal form. Yet it is not on that account to be branded as 
something accidental, as some who shrink from admitting that 
diversity apprehend. In order to understand its character of 
necessity we have to fix attention, not on individuals, but on 
mankind as a whole, that is, the human race as developed in 
history. Our doing so does not negative the quality of neces 
sity belonging to the utterances of conscience, nor lower its sig- 
nificance, though no doubt it would prevent us, when dealing 
with ethics, from restricting our analysis of the moral con- 
sciousness to that of individual men, as is done by Kant and 
other representatives of an intuitive system of morals, who there- 
fore disregarded the historical diversity of the judgments of 
conscience. Instead of this it will be necessary to consider the 
historical development in immediate connection with the phe- 
nomena given in the inner experience, and thus coming into 
consciousness. Here is the weightiest point in the whole con- 
nection, the mutual relation between the individual conscience 
and the moral development of the whole race — how the former 
is gradually shaped through the latter, and how, in its turn, it has 
an influence, greater or less, upon the latter. A weighty result 
follows from this for the question with which we are here occu- 
pied, namely, the question of knowledge founded on authority. 

This authority appears, in the first place, to be a purely 
inward one. It emerges in conscience. Kant designated it the 
law of practical reason, thereby meaning that it is reason itself 
which here becomes legislative. But while it must be main- 
tained that this subjective side has fundamental significance, 
yet it cannot be ignored that, alongside of it, the other, or his- 
torical, factor has essential importance for determining the moral 
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authority, if indeed the center of gravity does not lie in this 
historical factor. In other words, do not the contents of the 
moral commandment arise out of the history ? The peculiar 
authority of the moral law rests on the recognition which con- 
science yields it. But what is commanded or forbidden, what is 
felt in conscience as good or bad, has taken shape in history. 
Therefore it is decidedly not in the conscience of individuals, 
but in the great phenomena of history, that we have to seek the 
most highly authoritative court of the moral life. But this is 
an important extension of the results we previously arrived at. 
We saw that it belonged to the essence of moral as of all other 
authority that it should be independent of the subjective judg- 
ment of the individual. While, however, it appeared to be a 
purely inward thing, it now turns out that it must be pronounced 
as something given objectively in history. This mode of view 
appears necessary if, as the state of the facts requires, we con- 
nect together the teleological and the intuitive views of morals. 
If the latter be overlooked, then the significance which the point 
of view of authority possesses for the moral life is not rightly 
apprehended. If the former be left out of account, the seat of 
authority is falsely determined. 

No doubt those who follow Kant will condemn this more pre- 
cise determination of moral authority. They will say that the invi- 
olable autonomy of the moral consciousness is hereby impaired. 
But this is certainly not our idea. Only an exaggeration of 
this autonomy of conscience ought to be guarded against. It 
implies that we should never recognize or do anything con- 
trary to our conscience. Even if conscience should be wrong, 
we are bound to follow it. It implies, further, that we should rec- 
ognize or do nothing for which we find no point of connection 
in our conscience, and which we cannot by that means inwardly 
appropriate. If we did so, recognition and obedience would in 
this case be merely external, and they would lack distinctively 
moral characteristics. The autonomy of the moral conscious- 
ness does not imply, however, that we should seek only in an 
infallible individual conscience the moral authority to which 
we must bow. The individual conscience is not sufficiently 
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independent for this; it is not self-sufficient as to its contents. We 
must take in addition a reference to the moral authority given in 
history. This is regarded as self-evident by evangelical Chris- 
tians who, from the Reformation downward, have accepted the 
conscience subjected to God's Word as the final and decisive 
arbiter. 

And it is not as if these considerations were employed with 
a view to establishing the Christian or evangelical standpoint in 
the domain of moral questions. They are not derived from what 
holds good merely among ourselves, but from what holds good 
generally. The conscience of man, and therefore also morals, are 
conditioned by the great currents of historical life. The moralists 
do not make morality, but it, along with its systems, is depend- 
ent on history. This they can generally very well show from 
the views of their predecessors, so far as these belong to history. 
Only the present is held to be always exempted from this 
dependence on history, and to be judged purely from the facts 
according to unbiased reason. This self-deception is explicable ; 
but one need not share in it. We are in harmony with the truth 
here only if, in all discussions upon ethical subjects, we keep the 
historical relations in view and are clear that ethical matters — 
to put it briefly — rest on a historical, not a metaphysical, foun- 
dation. The decisive court of morals is not a fact of conscious- 
ness leading back to a metaphysical basis, but the great experi- 
ences of mankind which we call history. 

There is, then, a species of knowledge which is substantiated 
as such by authority ; and from the nature of this knowledge we 
infer that the authority can be drawn only from history. We 
shall now proceed to show that the knowledge which is certain 
for Christian faith is to be classed under this general head of 
moral knowledge. 

III. 

Christianity claims to be the religion of revelation. If one 
seek to establish more exactly the nature of this religion, viz., 
to determine whether the revelation is real or only imaginary, it 
will be found that an investigation of this kind will not yield a 
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decision. Our present concern is only with the fact that Chris- 
tianity exists by virtue of its resting on revelation. In the same 
way it can be shown that faith in God, and a definite kind of 
faith in him, is essential to Christianity, without anything being 
thereby decided as to the truth of what is believed. Quite in 
the same way, in my view, it belongs to the essence of Christi- 
anity to appeal to revelation, whether this appeal is justified or not. 

No doubt much importance is nowadays attached to the fact 
that we have through recent investigations gained an incompa- 
rably wider outlook on races of men and their religions than 
formerly, and that, in view of this knowledge, the old prejudice 
as to the exclusive revelation-character of the Christian religion 
cannot be maintained. The old division into Christians, Jews, 
and heathen, or Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews, has, it is 
said, become obsolete. We see today, it is said, that it belongs 
to every religion to appeal to revelation, and that this is no 
monopoly of Christianity, which must not any longer be spoken 
of as a religion of revelation in a peculiar or quite exclusive sense. 

But whoever judges in this way leaves out of account the 
distinction just indicated. That is, he is thinking especially of 
the question whether and in what sense the claim to rest on rev- 
elation corresponds to the truth. What he denies is that this 
claim, so far as Christianity is concerned, may be summarily 
pronounced as justified, but the same claim on the part of other 
religions may be declared false. That, however, is a question 
which must here be left out of account. In regard to it the old 
view must, no doubt, be subjected to modification. Our wider 
historical knowledge of races and their religion will occasion a 
freer employment of the idea of a universal divine revelation than 
the old scholars used. It does not appear to me, however, that 
this will give rise to any fundamental change of opinion. For 
the older scholars could speak of a cognitio Dei naturalis which 
was attainable by the universal reason, by the reason of all men. 
We must abandon this idea. We have learned that a knowledge 
of God which corresponds to that of Christianity is not a natu- 
ral heritage of the human spirit. May we not say that it is but 
a compensation for this denial of a natural knowledge of God if 
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we have learned to think more highly of non-Christian religions ? 
Is this really in substance a fundamental change of view ? In 
particular, has it really become impossible to ascribe to Christi- 
anity an exceptional position among religions, and to assign to 
it such a position because it rests on revelation ? But I only 
refer to this in passing. It does not specially concern the ques- 
tion with which we are here occupied. For this question is 
simply whether it is not peculiar to Christianity to appeal in a 
special way to revelation, so that an understanding of Christi- 
anity is impossible without having regard to the fact that it 
claims to be the religion of revelation. 

If I perceive rightly, however, this cannot be disputed from 
any point of view. It results, indeed, from a historical-compara- 
tive treatment of religions ; for where is there any religion 
which makes a claim similar to that of Christianity ? Judaism 
must be left out of account. That religion forms, according to 
the Christian mode of view, merely the Old Testament portal to 
the completed religion of revelation. But Islam must be equally 
excepted in making such a comparison, since it is closely con- 
nected with the biblical religion, as a wild offshoot from a noble 
stem, a usurpation of the character of revelation, modeled upon 
the biblical religion. But if we leave these out of account, we 
find that there is really no religion whose claims correspond 
to those of Christianity. The Persian religion can at most be 
compared with the Old Testament, Zoroaster with Moses. In 
the Indian religions, again, the element of appeal to revelation 
has extremely little prominence ; Buddha did not claim to be a 
prophet. Whose prophet could he have professed to be when 
he knew of no God ? In short, a comparison of religions from 
this point of view appears to establish the fact that Christianity 
has something peculiar to itself, something without parallel. 
One may, indeed, conclude from the facts that there is no 
religion in which this element (of revelation) quite fails, but it 
cannot be disputed that it has nowhere else the same significance 
as in Christianity. 

We are led to the same result if we consider the nature of 
Christian experience. Its peculiar characteristic is the idea of 
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forgiveness of sins, or reconciliation — a forgiveness which is 
conceived as an unmerited gift of God, which is bestowed on 
man independently of his own moral worthiness. Thus we find 
it in the New Testament, and thus we have relearned it in the 
churches of the Reformation. But this makes faith depend on 
a special revelation of the grace of God to which the sinner 
looks for the forgiveness of sin and for peace with God. On 
this point, however, we need not go into more minute detail. 
What is important is the fact that appeal to a special revelation 
cannot be dispensed with. In and of itself there is something 
in this unconditional forgiveness which seems to conduce to 
making light of sin and a lowering of the moral standard and 
requirements. On the contrary, however, nowhere in any other 
religion do we really find such moral earnestness or such stress 
laid upon ethics as in Christianity. An eternal significance is 
ascribed by it to moral obedience. This has been pronounced 
to be the inwardly essential condition of eternal life, the life in 
God. The Christian's self-judgment is so severe, his conscience 
is so tender and sensitive, that no one is more in earnest as to sin 
than he. This seems to clash with the Christian's assurance 
that he is free from all guilt before God and has perfect peace 
with him, although he is a holy God who is angry with sin. 
This seeming contradiction is resolved through faith in a special 
revelation of God which above all has as its contents forgiveness 
of sins and reconciliation. Faith in it is, therefore, an essential 
factor in the inner connection of Christian piety, which cannot 
exist without reference to the revelation of God. 

So far as I see, this is an incontrovertible conclusion. Our 
conscience condemns us as sinners. We feel and acknowledge 
this condemnation as the judgment of the holy God. From 
this state of mind and feeling there is an alternative way of 
escape. Either we cast the sense of condemnation to the winds 
and learn to regard sin lightly, in which case we have abandoned 
Christianity ; or we appropriate by faith the revelation of God 
in Christ, in which case we are Christians, but are such precisely 
through our accepting and recognizing the divine revelation as 
such. Nor let it be said that, since it is an axiom that God 
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remains ever true to himself, theology must indicate the way of 
reconciling this twofold relation of God to sin ; for only on the 
ground of revelation can such a mode of reconciliation be dis- 
covered. Here, however, above all, the question is not one of 
theology, but of religion. In this matter we regulate our inner 
life, not by the wisdom of the theologians, but by the constrain- 
ing forces which we experience within ourselves. And these 
condition revelation as an essential factor. Exclude revelation 
and the Christian religion becomes impossible. And this is what 
was required to be shown. And it might be added that this is 
confirmed by history, which teaches that the peculiar features of 
Christian piety grow dim in proportion as belief in revelation 
loses its power. 

But the same thing can be shown in yet another way. The 
general character of the Christian religion is determined by the 
fact that it is in an eminent degree a moral religion. The task 
which the gospel sets is to consummate the unity of religion and 
morality. The confessions of individual churches must be judged 
above all according to how they accomplish this task. But this 
task of combining religion and morality cannot be maintained in 
the long run without reference to revelation. 

The correlative of the moral law is always expressly a good 
to the possession or enjoyment of which it has reference. Not 
that moral activity is to be degraded, into a mere means of 
insuring that good. Rather, as has already been shown, the 
good itself has been inwardly transformed and dominated by the 
moral relation. We designate these goods in general as moral 
goods. The well-ordered family life, for example, is a good 
of this kind in which duty and good are blended into an inner 
unity. But it holds true universally. We have here to do with 
a supreme rule for the moral realization of life. This is clear 
from the fact that the estimate of such moral good in any given 
condition of human society stands always in exact relation to the 
moral requirements recognized in it. This may not hold in 
regard to every individual ; for in the individual there is always 
the possibility of shirking those requirements. But it holds 
good if we take account of the moral society as a whole. 
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Now, while the gospel sets the task to the Christian commu- 
nity of effecting the unity of religion and morals, it lifts the 
moral requirements above earthly relations. No good in this 
world corresponds to the command of universal love of man- 
kind. Righteousness and love in the family, among tribal kins- 
men, or members of the same nation, always correspond to the 
requirement of a common good. A common civilization can also 
in some measure bind together a number of peoples, although 
the bond is a fragile one because the maintenance of the civili- 
zation does not depend on the number of peoples which par- 
ticipate in it, and the national stamp which that civilization receives 
in each people essentially limits the union among the different 
peoples which is based on that civilization. Universal love of 
humanity, however, is not backed by any earthly good whose 
possession and enjoyment bind all men together. Its demand 
has no reason if there is not a common supermundane destiny 
of men such as the gospel proclaims. What we call humanity 
has arisen as the pledge of this faith. They stand or fall 
together. We can only deceive ourselves if, in a short-sighted 
way, we regard the principles gradually impressed on the con- 
science of Christendom as a natural possession of the human 
spirit. Much more are they a historical heritage, which, indeed, 
for a time outlasts the conditions of its origin, but which can- 
not definitively exist without them. Therefore we cannot main- 
tain the Christian understanding of the moral task if we abandon 
the eternal hope which the gospel has given us. 

And still more distinctly does this principle hold good in the 
case of the moral demand for the dominion of the spirit over the 
sensuous nature than in the case of the moral demand as to the 
social life. Whatever may have been the process of develop- 
ment of the life of the spirit, a supremacy is claimed for spiritual 
good over sensual, and moral precepts are evolved therefrom. 
In order, however, to understand the command that all that is 
sensuous should be regarded only as means to an end, there is 
need once more of the consciousness of a supermundane relation 
and destiny of men. It is also a fact of experience that alongside 
of a departure from Christianity an uncertainty and laxity enters 
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into the moral judgment of the things of this life — and that even 
in the case of those who retain the Christian commandment of 
love to one's neighbor under the title of humanity. Here the 
connection between the moral commandment and the supermun- 
dane relation of human life comes into still greater prominence 
than in the social sphere. And therefore it is an established 
principle that Christianity, being, according to its general char- 
acter, the unity of religion and morality, appears to be connected 
throughout with the supermundane relation of our existence. 
If Christianity is the truth, there is such a supermundane rela- 
tion. If this is left out of account, Christianity has no inner truth. 
But this higher relation of our life is established only on 
the ground of revelation, and attains to inward certainty only 
through the faith which rests on the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. May it, then, be held that the Christian's assurance is 
founded on the inward experience in which his life in God and 
his moral activity in the world are bound into a unity for him, so 
that the connection between the inward life and revelation can 
be dispensed with ? Whoever judges the matter thus misappre- 
hends the peculiar contents of the Christian idea of a highest 
good. The mystic needs no revelation. The blissful experience 
of the nearness of God and union with God is, in this form of 
religion, the ultimate goal of piety. There all depends on the 
present inward experience, so far as that can be grasped. With 
Christianity it is otherwise. That it does not yet appear what 
we shall be is one of its fundamental ideas which cannot be lost 
sight of. Even the inner union of religion and morality which 
will be fully attained in the eternal kingdom of the world to 
come, while in this life it retains the character of a task, an 
unsolved problem, directs our thoughts in this respect entirely 
to the future, to what shall be. Therefore the inward experience 
is not the ground of that assurance ; it is the faith directed 
toward the eternal consummation which first makes the inward 
experience possible in which Christian truth is certain for us. 
This faith, however, has for its object the revelation given in 
Jesus Christ, and for its chief contents the kingdom of the final 
consummation. 
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This becomes complete certainty when we consider that in 
this fact of the eternal kingdom the Christian has the starting- 
point of his thought and activity. It is not for him a mere 
possible inference or supposition. Were it such, it would per- 
haps admit of being proved to rational thought. From the whole 
development of the religious and moral life in history the inner 
union of both might be inferred as the goal of that progressive 
movement, and from that again it might be deduced that the des- 
tiny of man lies above the world in an eternal kingdom of spirits. 
But faith cannot live on such postulates and hypotheses. One 
becomes a Christian in acquiring that standing-place above the 
world which is his eternal destiny, and thence he goes on to all 
the rest. This is the great turning-point of the inner life, in 
which the natural man, who is bound to this world, dies, and the 
new creature formed by God in Christ becomes alive. Along 
with this, however, there must be faith in revelation. The reve- 
lation, and it alone, produces faith, in which this experience 
becomes reality. 

Thus it is not to be doubted that the revelation, along with 
faith in it and appeal to it, cannot be excluded from the circle 
of inner experiences in which Christianity realizes itself. This 
is true whether we have regard to reconciliation or the kingdom 
of God. Therefore it is true that Christianity is the religion 
of revelation and is thereby distinguished from all other religions. 
Let me repeat that I do not mean that the reality of the revela- 
tion, and the truth of the claim which Christianity makes to be the 
religion of revelation, can be established by the considerations 
now adduced. That is not at all the question here. We are 
concerned only with the fact that Christianity stands or falls 
with this claim, and that, according to its inner structure, it is 
the religion of revelation, and when it ceases to be so it ceases 
to exist. 

All revelation is revelation of God. Religious faith also is 
nothing else than faith in God, and the knowledge involved in 
it has always God as its object. No doubt reconciliation and 
the kingdom of God have been mentioned instead of this as the 
contents of revelation. Reconciliation, however, as it is viewed 
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in Christianity, is a divine provision. It is with the will of God 
to forgive sin and to admit the sinner, in spite of guilt, into 
his peace that revelation and the effecting of reconciliation are 
concerned. Moreover, the eternal kingdom of the future is the 
kingdom of the divine spirit and life. To be a member of it 
means to partake of this spirit and life. Its revelation makes 
known how God, according to his own eternal character, has 
appointed to humanity its goal and its task. The union of reli- 
gion and morality which characterizes the kingdom of God indi- 
cates the revelation of God as that of holv love, as the revelation 
of him who displays his love to us, in training us to good and 
thereby making the fellowship of the saints attainable for us. 
Looking more closely, if we call the concrete contents of Chris- 
tianity by another name, we still find that the subject of the 
revelation is the divine character and will. 

All the religious knowledge which we have as Christians 
comes from the faith which appropriates the revelation. It pro- 
ceeds from the revelation, and, viewed as to its contents, it is 
knowledge of God. It is such even where it does not appear to 
be so. Thus the Christian view of the world, regarded more 
closely, is the knowledge of God as the creator and ruler of the 
world. It is the same even with the knowledge of sin, since its 
principle is the knowledge of the divine will. But this religious 
knowledge, as the knowledge of God, is also the conclusion of all 
knowledge which men possess or attain. Nor could it possibly 
be otherwise. It lies immediately in the fact that it claims to be 
knowledge of God. For whatever else God is, he is at all events 
the first cause and ultimate end of all reality, of all that is an 
object of possible knowledge. Thereby in any case the view 
which we are more particularly to take of the mutual connection 
of the Christian knowledge of God with other knowledge is 
marked out for us. The only point of importance for us here is 
that knowledge of God can only be reached in the same way in 
which Christian theology has hitherto always thought its way to 
it. For thence it follows that Christian faith supplies us with 
a supreme ultimate knowledge embracing all reality in so far as 
it draws it from revelation and refers to revelation for the proof 
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of its truth. Let us now examine what is thereby determined 
for the question with which we are here occupied. 

First of all I think at all events that revelation is the natural 
and given principle of all Christian knowledge. This holds good 
of individuals and their faith. Faith certainly cannot dispense 
with revelation, by which it is awakened and from which it 
receives its contents. How should we be able to think of sepa- 
rating faith and the knowledge it includes from revelation ? It 
also holds entirely true of the Christian community, which is a 
product of this revelation in history. All agreement on ques- 
tions of knowledge can here be sought and found only in reve- 
lation. The Christian community has a right to claim that no 
other court of appeal in regard to truth should be forced upon 
her. Finally, the same thing must also be said of Christian 
theology as such : its natural and given principle of knowledge 
is divine revelation. 

Christian theology has certainly also the task of continually 
harmonizing the relations of Christian truth with the life of the 
spirit in its changing forms. This implies that it cannot work 
exclusively on the ground of revelation. It must also concern 
itself about the great relations of the life of the spirit with the 
adjacent spheres. But it cannot thence be inferred that theology 
can ever ignore the significance of revelation as her standard. 
It must remain settled that she must derive her articles from 
revelation, and thereby also the proof of their truth. This 
demands the inner organic connection of the subject-matter. 
Revelation is concerned with facts, which cannot be reached 
deductively, which either are or are not, and the existence of 
which is established only through revelation. How can I sub- 
stantiate Christian faith which attaches itself to those facts as 
realities, except by falling back upon revelation ? It only 
accords with truth if, and so long as, the revelation is real. 
The several articles of faith are true only if, and because, they 
are the expression of the faith grounded on revelation. Revela- 
tion is the given and natural principle of knowledge in Christian 
theology (dogmatics). 
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Hence it appears remarkable that this principle has not been 
unanimously recognized and carried out in the newer theology. 
But this is explained from the old (Catholic) form of the prin- 
ciple which, as we saw at the beginning, is as little compatible 
with the Protestant requirement of a personal faith as with the 
principles of modern science. Just on that account it is intel- 
ligible how substitutes for revelation have often been used in the 
newer theology. With some it has been a philosophical con- 
struction connected with the revival of speculative philosophy 
through Schelling and Hegel. The need of free scientific 
inquiry has therefore with some a preponderating influence. 
These theologians are convinced that the truth of the Christian 
faith must and shall ever anew be victoriously confirmed accord- 
ing to the requirements of science. In this sense, for example, 
Dorner has propounded his dogmatics. Others, following 
Schleiermacher, think that inner experience ought to constitute 
the fundamental principle of theology. The certainty of the 
central experiences of the Christian provides the starting-point 
for the inner verification of the whole contents of faith. In this 
sense, for example, Frank has sought to build further upon 
the foundation laid by Schleiermacher. 

I call express attention to the fact that the theologians just 
named invariably make it a point of importance to accept the 
contents of revelation unabridged. They do not doubt that 
theology, or dogmatics, can and ought to have no other contents 
than these. But their scientific principle is a different one. 
Revelation, in their view, is not to be regarded as the sole and 
peculiar principle of theology (unicum et propriutn principium 
theologiae) , as the old teachers maintained. And it is in opposi- 
tion to their view that our controversy is directed, since we adhere 
to that principle of the old theologians of our church, 

Philosophical speculation, as history teaches, is an uncertain 
matter, and is subject to the greatest fluctuations according to 
the changeful currents of the intellectual life. It affords no 
guarantee that Christian truth will be maintained entire. In the 
Dogmatik of Strauss, e. g., it is through the Hegelian philosophy 
that Christianity has been completely dissolved. Yet Strauss 
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was the logical representative of the principle, not those others 
who held by the traditional faith. Again, inner experience is no 
reliable source of knowledge. It is an indispensable element in 
the origination of knowledge, but it is not capable of serving 
even as a principle. What makes experience in general a safe 
basis of knowledge is the compelling force which rules in it. 
But this force is lacking just in the experience whereby the 
Christian religion is realized, since it lies in the sphere of inward 
freedom. It has certain regulative ideas, viz., those of the 
eternal kingdom and of reconciliation. Then comes the question 
whether these ideas are really truth or not, since only in that 
case can real knowledge be based on them. But they are actual 
truth only if and because they form the contents of divine 
revelation. This, and this alone, is the necessary principle of 
knowledge for Christian faith, and therefore also for Christian 
theology. 

In Christianity we have accordingly a knowledge which, 
while it is knowledge of God, claims to be the highest and 
conclusive knowledge of man. And this knowledge is founded 
on revelation, in the sense that only when it is substantiated by 
revelation is it really what it claims to be, a knowledge of the 
highest and ultimate truth. 

It may now be asked how the relation of faith — and along 
with it of all Christian knowledge, even that which has to be 
developed in theology (Dogmatik) — to revelation is to be 
expressed rightly and conformably to the facts. It may more 
definitely be asked if it is appropriate to designate revelation, in 
its significance for Christian knowledge, as authority, and there- 
fore to speak of a principle of authority in Christian knowledge. 

We have repeatedly observed that the theological principle 
of authority in its traditional form, in which it virtually signifies 
a supernatural communication of theological doctrine, is incom- 
patible with the principles alike of evangelical faith and of 
modern science. With evangelical faith, because this is not 
concerned with a supernaturally imparted truth which is recog- 
nized as truth just because it is so imparted, but with a truth 
which can be inwardly appropriated, and which is approved as 
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truth because it is personal conviction. Nor is it compatible 
with modern science, because, according to its nature, it is subject 
to no tutelage and supernatural authority. But, as has already 
been repeatedly affirmed, the principle of authority which under- 
lies this mode of thought is essentially Catholic. We shall 
discuss the question here raised in order as far as possible to 
seek to understand why the natural principle of knowledge, 
in connection with Christian faith and theology has, in Catholi- 
cism, assumed this form. Thence it will directly be seen what 
transformation that principle undergoes in Protestantism, and in 
what form we can use it under the presupposition of the evan- 
gelical faith and modern science. We shall finally come back to 
the views which have already been propounded in the second, 
and now here in the third, section. 

IV. 

The characteristic feature of authority, as we have already 
seen, is its independence of the insight and inclination of the 
individual subject ; it is valid because it is valid. The idea is 
transferred in the same sense to the domain of religion and 
theology ; and we find it consistently carried out in the Catholic 
church. The idea of the recognition of the supernatural 
authority of the church founded on divine revelation here forms 
the continual and main groundwork of all Christian and theo- 
logical knowledge. We are accustomed to designate this, viz., 
the supernatural teaching function of the church, as the formal 
principle of the Roman Catholic church. No doubt the official 
theory nominally is that Scripture and tradition are the source of 
revealed truth. But no one in the Catholic church can explain 
Scripture and tradition otherwise than these are interpreted by 
the church, which is qualified for their authentic interpretation 
by the supernatural teaching function appointed to her by God. 
This teaching office is bound to maintain the historical continuity 
of doctrine, and cannot fashion new dogmas at pleasure and ex 
abrupto. This means in reality the principle of tradition. It 
involves also a more exact definition, not without importance, of 
the principle of the infallible teaching function of the church. 
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But tradition as such is not here, as in the Eastern church, the 
ruling principle, which is rather that of the infallibility of the 
church, of which infallibility the pope has recently been declared 
the organ. 

But formal principles are never the peculiarly final and 
determinative thing, but have their root in a certain conception 
of the subject. The formal principle of Roman Catholicism also 
can only be understood in its inner basis from this point of 
view. We have to ask further in what actual organic connection 
this principle stands ; and in reality we must look to the idea of 
the supreme good, which here, as always, is found to be the 
determining idea for religion as well as for the church confes- 
sion. 

The Roman Catholic conception of this idea, however, implies 
that the supreme good transcends the finite mind and its power 
of comprehension. It is not merely through sin that it is put 
beyond the reach of the human spirit ; but this fact is due to the 
created nature of man as such. It was not otherwise with the 
first man before the fall. Adam was furnished with extraor- 
dinary endowments of divine grace, and so was in a wholly dif- 
ferent position from the actual human race which has fallen into 
sin. But those endowments were something additional to his 
nature {donum superadditum) , not a property inwardly and per- 
sonally belonging to him. Those endowments have been lost 
through sin ; hence, on the Catholic presuppositions, it can be 
said that sin is responsible for the fact that the supreme good is 
unattainable by man in his actual state — not, how.ever, in the 
way of sin having changed his nature, but of its having deprived 
him of the grace of God and its gifts. The fundamental idea, 
however, is that the supreme good wholly transcends the sphere 
of the finite spirit, by whose intrinsic powers it can never be 
appropriated — never, at least, in a really inward way. It will 
never be attainable for man except through its being superadded 
by grace to what he is on the ground of creation. 

Hence, also, it follows that even the Christian cannot appro- 
priate the supreme good in such a way that he will be conscious 
of possessing it in a really inward manner. No doubt it is 
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through Christ that a man's renewal is accomplished, the fall of 
Adam having been counteracted by his advent and his death on 
the cross ; but the church has control of the powers, blessings, 
and truths which God has granted to mankind in him. These 
are available for the individual Christian only through the church, 
without which no one can be saved. But all that one receives 
through the church remains in a certain sense external to him, 
inasmuch as it remains something above him, even when he has 
been inwardly changed through its influence ; and it never 
becomes for him a personal possession of which he is conscious 
as of his own life. Hence, also, the Catholic Christian never 
ceases to be dependent on the church, on the blessings it bestows 
and the truths it imparts. 

It is quite evident that the formal principle of Catholicism — 
the infallible teaching function of the church, whose ever-present 
organ is the pope — has its foundation in this condition of things. 
The Christian remains continually and on principle depend- 
ent on the church for his knowledge of the revealed truth. 
Recognition of the church's authority is the indispensable founda- 
tion of all that follows. The Christian can as little judge what 
is the truth, surpassing, as it does, the capacity of his finite spirit, 
as he can at any time be conscious of his salvation. The church 
must impart to him the truth, and he must believingly and obe- 
diently receive the church's teaching ; then he may hope for the 
best. He does not receive the truth because it is this and no 
other, but because the church tells him that it is the truth. 
Such is the aspect which the principle of authority of divine 
revelation assumes in the Catholic acceptation, and the tradi- 
tional theological principle of authority belongs to the same 
order of ideas. 

But of this order of ideas Protestantism knows nothing. The 
evangelical view diverges from the Catholic at the decisive 
point. According to it the supreme good does not transcend 
the finite spirit as such, but can be really appropriated by man 
with the spiritual powers founded in creation, and can become 
the personal possession of each individual. Indeed, this was the 
divine will and the divine decree. Hence, also, Adam possessed 
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a perfect and blessed knowledge of God, and this according to 
his intrinsic nature, not as a supernatural gift of grace imposed 
upon him. If it is otherwise with mankind as they actually 
exist, if man is destitute of the knowledge of God, the cause of 
this lies in sin. In sin, not in the nature of the finite spirit as 
such. 

In accordance with this, the evangelical view in regard to 
the Christian's capacity of knowledge is quite different from the 
Catholic. The external authority of the divine word preached 
by the church is no doubt first in actual experience. It is not 
otherwise in religion than in other departments of the life of the 
spirit. One always begins by accepting what is traditionally 
given on authority. But he must not stop there. As everywhere, 
so in religion, one must attain to a faith and knowledge really 
one's own. Perhaps in many instances one never does attain to 
this, or only partially so. But it is the goal after whose realiza- 
tion and attainment in the case of all her members the evangeli- 
cal church will strive. Its principle is personal faith, personal 
knowledge, inward personal assurance. Every Christian can 
and should be personally assured of his salvation through his 
own faith. 

And now, what consequence has the application and employ- 
ment of these fundamentally new ideas in theology ? The natu- 
ral reason is obscured by sin, and has no power of judgment in 
spiritual things ; but the reason of the regenerate Christian is 
enlightened by the spirit of God. And reason so enlightened is 
qualified to judge. This is the direct consequence of the evan- 
gelical standpoint. It corresponds to the evangelical anthro- 
pology in the same way that the opposing view, viz., that even 
the Christian is never capable of a personal knowledge (inde- 
pendent of the church) , corresponds to the Catholic anthro- 
pology. 

But if we inquire more definitely as to how the reason is 
enlightened by the spirit of God, we get this answer from ortho- 
dox dogmatics : that that reason is enlightened by the spirit of 
God which subordinates and surrenders its own judgment to the 
Holy Scriptures. And now the principle of authority will be 
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held as definitely in the Protestant church as in the Catholic, 
only that the former is not concerned with the authority of the 
teaching function of the infallible church, but with that of the 
inspired letter of the Holy Scripture. In other words, the con- 
tinuity of Protestant thought is broken up at the decisive point 
and is led back, although with certain modifications, to that of 
Catholicism. The principle of authority in dogmatics remains 
in the end the same as it has been handed down from Catholic 
antiquity. 

Now, it seems a very easy matter to correct this error. Is it 
not simply necessary to draw the conclusion from the premises, and 
so to conclude that the Christian reason which has acquired the 
Word of God as its own and inwardly appropriated it has to 
determine questions in theology ? But the matter is not so 
simple in reality. For if we drew such an inference we should 
give up the principle of revelation and of authority altogether. 
It would retire behind reason, and there would be no guarantee 
that theology delivered the revealed truth and not its own 
inventions. In order to avoid this, orthodox dogmatic theolo- 
gians have not drawn from the premises the conclusion that is 
ready to their hand. The Reformers, indeed, no less emphasized 
the authority of revelation than the Roman Catholic church, but 
it was their object to bring once more into force for the church 
and theology the original ideas of revelation in opposition to 
human tradition. The Protestant dogmatic theologians could 
not, therefore, think of giving up, or even of narrowing, the prin- 
ciple of the authority of divine revelation. Notwithstanding all 
the changes in the substance of teaching, they have known no 
other resource than finally to fall back upon the Catholic prin- 
ciple of authority, and thereby to bring themselves into contra- 
diction with the other fundamental Protestant principles held 
by them. In order to understand this and to pave the way 
for another conception of the principle of authority, and one 
more in accordance with Protestantism, along with the point 
which has already been indicated we must consider a fur- 
ther point which mainly distinguishes Catholicism from Protes- 
tantism. 
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Once more it is the idea of the supreme good with which we 
have to do. We have already intimated that it is characteristic 
of the Christian religion to associate religion and morality in 
the closest way, and that it is a special task of the gospel to 
bring out their unity. This is tantamount to saying that the 
supreme good (God or the life in God) is primarily connected 
with the moral life. Man becomes a partaker of that good when 
he obediently subordinates his own will to the will of God. The 
knowledge of God in particular depends on one's coming into 
this inward relation to the object of that knowledge, viz., to God. 
The knowledge comes into existence as faith ; it stands in these 
practical relations, and can be as little dissociated from them as 
the knowledge of nature from sense-perception. 

This is the inner structure of the Christian religion and of 
Christian knowledge. It is conditioned by the conception of 
the supreme good which underlies it. But this is not the sole 
possible form of this idea. Along with it there is another which 
connects the supreme good primarily with knowledge instead of 
with the moral life. When knowledge, and not practical obedi- 
ence, is regarded as the summit of the supreme good for man, 
then it will be proclaimed as the peculiar pathway to God and 
to the life of blessedness in him. Our conduct will also be held as 
conditioned by this mode of view ; and this is equivalent to 
saying that the contemplative ideal of life will have the supremacy 
over the active with its moral demands for the daily life. This 
corresponds to the spirit of Greek thought. Plato's gospel is 
based upon this idea. Resting on a common basis of idealism, 
it forms the counterpart to the gospel of the Galilean fisher- 
men. 

I wish here to take occasion to emphasize the fact that this 
alternative as to whether, in regard to the supreme good, the 
knowledge of God and blessedness, we give the prominence to 
moral obedience or to knowledge, constitutes a, if not the, 
fundamental question of theology and the idealistic philoso- 
phy. I have again and again affirmed this without gaining much 
attention. Not that it has been really denied. Most thinkers, 
or at least many, suppose that they have disposed of a mode 
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of view which starts from the fundamental significance of the 
idea of the supreme good when they have censured it as Eudae- 
monism. Such a method of dealing, however, cannot be taken 
seriously. Unmoved thereby I desire here again, to all who care to 
go to the foundation of such problems, to commend the reflec- 
tion whether it is not even as I have said, and if there is not here 
a fundamental question which, on the one hand, cannot be further 
solved, but on whose decision, on the other hand, everything else 
depends. 

However, we have not here to do specially with the general 
problem, but with the fact that the Catholic form of Christianity 
originated from the combination of inward faith with the Greek 
Platonic idea of the supreme good, a process which has been 
accomplished in some sort self-evidently through the naturaliza- 
tion of Christianity in the Grasco-Roman culture. I cannot and 
will not here go into any particular demonstration of this. I 
must refer to what I have previously and repeatedly set forth on 
this subject in my books, Das Wesen der christlichen Religion 
and Die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion' It is sufficient here 
to take up certain points. First of all in Catholicism, under the 
form of monastic perfection, the Christian or active ideal of life 
is subordinated to the contemplative ideal corresponding to the 
gospel of Platonism. Second, the Greek esteem of knowledge, 
which from the first, even in Plato himself, was religiously col- 
ored, passed thence into religion, and, indeed, in such a way that 
this degenerated, in mysticism and sacramentalism, into the 
ethically indifferent idea of the supreme good. For proof of this 
we can point to the neo-Platonic philosophy in its later stages. 
The corresponding features of the Catholic religion, foreign to 
Christianity, proclaim themselves to be from this source. Third, 
the practically conditioned faith of the Christian, which rests on 
personal conviction, was transformed in the early church into 
the 71/wo-i?, and this philosophical knowledge of God was strenu- 
ously maintained as the necessary and perfect form of Christian 
knowledge, while faith was degraded into mere faith in authority, 

a The latter is translated into English under the title, The Truth of the Christian 
Religion. — Editors. 
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a highly imperfect form of theoretic knowledge. Not at all 
different from this is the fides which the Roman Catholic church 
demands down to the present day. 

This latter point especially concerns us here. In the first 
place, it is the most direct consequence of the transformation 
effected in the fundamental idea, of the change to intellectualism, 
which has been wrought upon it. Further, the task of theology 
has thereby been determined, as it has been conceived in the 
dogma and as it has, up to the present day, dominated the 
theological tradition connected with the dogma. Finally, in very 
close connection with this stands the Catholic conception of the 
principle of authority. For, if Christianity is conceived and 
understood in an intellectualistic way, revelation must be 
explained as a supernatural communication of knowledge. This 
intellectualistic conception of the supreme good, therefore, is 
the other point which here demands our consideration. 

Protestantism rests upon a restoration of the original Christian 
idea of the supreme good. This also we cannot and shall not 
here particularly demonstrate ; the detailed discussion of this 
subject will be found in the books already indicated. I mention, 
as before, only a few points. First, the Protestant ideal of life is 
that which is proclaimed in the gospel ; the union of religion 
and morality is sought to be thoroughly carried out ; and monas- 
ticism, with all that is connected with it, is rejected. Second, the 
place of the sacraments, which are applied and which operate in 
a material way {ex opere operato), is taken by the faith-producing 
Word. Moreover, according to the evangelical teaching, the 
significance of the sacraments is connected with the word of divine 
promise, which accompanies the sensible use of the sacramental 
elements and which is employed with a view to faith. Third, 
and chiefly, faith is not conceived as a subordinate form of 
theoretic knowledge, as mere assent to the claim of authority, 
but as personal conviction, as both assent and knowledge, 
which rests on a personal relation to its object, that is, to God 
in his revelation. This change in the idea of faith, however, 
implies a change in the task of the theologian ; I mean in this 
sense, that theology is not concerned with a ^v&ai<; of the object 
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of faith to which faith is subordinated, but with the ascertain- 
ment and presentation of the knowledge involved in this personal 
faith, in such a way that the relation of knowledge to the per- 
sonal life of the believer will be established and made clear. 

But this reconstruction of theology, required because of the 
evangelical conception of faith, has not been undertaken in 
orthodox Protestant dogmatics ; far less has it been thoroughly 
effected. The doctrinal change introduced by the Reformation 
has been maintained and defended, and its logical consequences 
have been drawn in regard to particular doctrines. But the new 
idea of faith is itself only an actual change in regard to the doc- 
trine of salvation ; it has not been recognized and valued as the 
principle of a thorough reconstruction of the whole theology. 
The orthodox dogmatics of Protestantism is wholly an adapta- 
tion of the scholastic system to the new knowledge of salvation 
regained by the Reformation — that and nothing more. The 
fact already brought out, that the orthodox dogmatists have 
still decidedly maintained the Catholic principle of authority, is 
now seen to be no isolated phenomenon, but to correspond to 
the whole of this theology. They have in general adhered to 
the theological tradition which sprang from the same source as 
the Catholic conception of faith. 

This will become still more evident if we more carefully con- 
sider a point which has hitherto been noticed only in passing. 
The theological method is never governed merely by the intel- 
lectual apprehension one may have of the Christian religion, but 
it always depends at the same time on the general conditions of 
the life of the spirit. For it belongs to the task of theology in 
every way to demonstrate the truth of Christianity, and to estab- 
lish the connection between Christian knowledge and all other 
kinds of it possessed by the human spirit. And, indeed, men's 
whole conception of the Christian religion is itself usually influ- 
enced by the circumstances of the time, which condition this 
further task. Nowhere is this more clearly shown than just in 
the transformation of Christianity into the Catholic world-religion. 
It so developed by an inward necessity, without in any way pro- 
ceeding from a conscious purpose. Christianity assumed that 
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form through appropriating the Graeco-Roman culture. Here 
lay the root of the Catholic conception of the Christian religion. 
And precisely in this we find the conditions of the method 
of theological knowledge which lies at the basis of the dogma. 
The two are inwardly connected. The more general circum- 
stances of the life of the spirit have brought about that modifi- 
cation of the Christian idea of the supreme good from which we 
saw that the Catholic form of Christianity is explained. 

The Reformation, however, has brought a new understanding 
of the Christian religion. But, for the rest, the circumstances 
and conditions of the life of the spirit meanwhile remain the 
same, and herein lies the explanation of the fact that the the- 
ology of the Reformation churches has mainly adhered to the 
forms of the Catholic scholasticism. 

Historical progress is no uniform thing. At one point and in 
one department a new stage of historical life begins to announce 
itself and to gain a footing, while as yet it does not influence 
the other departments. And progress, even in the department 
wherein it is followed out in principle, is thereby hindered as to 
its full effects. Under this point of view the Reformation and 
the theology which has emanated from it will be understood. 
That movement implies a great advance in the sphere of religion, 
the advent of a new, great, historical form of life, chiefly in regard 
to religion and faith. But the theology, which is now unavoid- 
ably affected by the reciprocal interworking of itself with the 
whole life of the spirit, is impeded and restricted just because 
that progress has been mainly in the religious sphere. Or, to 
put the same thing somewhat differently: because the mediaeval 
school-philosophy mainly held sway, the Protestant theology, 
representing the new faith, was meanwhile necessarily accommo- 
dated to forms of knowledge thereby conditioned, that is, to 
forms essentially Catholic. 

It is the great significance of Kant's philosophy that it 
brought about a stage of progress for philosophy similar to that 
which we owe to the Reformation in regard to religion. I do 
not hereby mean that this system is the consummation of phi- 
losophy, and that it ought henceforth in all its particulars to 
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rule the thoughts of men. I am very far from being an orthodox 
Kantian. I only mean that in Kant a great turning-point is 
reached in philosophic thought, and that permanent significance 
belongs to certain fundamental ideas of his philosophy. This, in 
the first place, is true of his mode of proof that the idea of God 
does not lie in the region of ordinary understanding and of the 
science which is based on experience, but lies forever essentially 
above this circle of thought. The same applies, above all, to the 
transformation in the idea of the supreme good and the conse- 
quences derived therefrom for the ultimate questions of human 
knowledge. Until Kant the Platonic idea of the supreme good 
had prevailed in philosophy and theology, and according to it the 
loftiest place in the human spirit belongs to the faculty of know- 
ing : it is in knowledge that we are united to God. It is easy to 
show how greatly Kant himself was still affected in his thinking 
by the influence of this mode of view. It is not unusual that 
those who promulgate new ideas are themselves still so far influ- 
enced by the old forms of thought which they assail. It is none 
the less true that Kant made the decisive step, and that he indi- 
cated the Christian idea of the supreme good as the true one, 
according to which the highest place belongs to the moral will, 
wherein the point of union with God must be sought. To 
express this in the language of Kant : the practical, not the 
speculative, reason has the primacy ; the highest and conclusive 
kind of knowledge, the knowledge of God, is practically con- 
ditioned. This is the philosophical correlate of Luther's Refor- 
mation, a further establishment of the new form of life of the 
spirit due to Protestantism. 

In particular the means are thereby given to the Protestant 
theology to stand on its own feet and really to carry out the 
form of knowledge indicated in the Reformation idea of faith. 
It develops the knowledge which is given as such in faith, and 
does not seek a pretended higher yv&aK superior to faith, but 
sets forth Christian truth in those inner relations to personal 
life which are indicated by faith. No peculiar article of faith 
should run otherwise, or be propounded in another form than 
that hereby given. The truth is accessible to us only in this 
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way, and only if we so conceive it do we really know it. But 
this again is not a matter which can be brought out here in 
detail. Only it could not be left unnoticed, since it forms the 
presupposition for the right knowledge and determination of the 
Protestant principle of authority which is our special theme. 

That it is the revelation of God which forms this authority is 
self-evident among Christians. Nor is any proof required that 
this revelation, in which we believe, is given to us in Holy Scrip- 
ture, or is conveyed to us through that medium. We all, as 
Protestants, think of Holy Scripture when we speak of the prin- 
ciple of the authority of divine revelation. The question here 
discussed quite naturally takes the concrete form, how we as 
Protestant theologians are to relate ourselves to Scripture, what 
is implied in its being the authority which we must follow. 

What we have to say on this subject can be stated in two 
propositions. First of all, each article of dogmatics is quite 
strictly and inviolably connected with Holy Scripture. For, 
according to Protestant rule, dogmatics should be nothing else 
than the instructively expounded confession of the Christian 
faith which has been produced by the revelation in the Scriptures 
and which appropriates that revelation. There is no article of 
dogmatics which is not an expression of this faith. Hence 
there is no other principle for dogmatics than Holy Scripture ; its 
authority, and that alone, decides everything. On the other hand, 
however — and this second pro position is complementary of the first 
— we have no single doctrine which is drawn immediately from 
Holy Scripture. So to derive doctrines is to regard the authority 
of Scripture in the old traditional (Catholic) sense, as if it were 
a supernatural, and therefore infallible, communication of doc- 
trine. As evangelical Christians we know that it is no more 
this than faith is a sort of knowledge related to such doctrine. 
Faith is a personal relation to God which rests on the relation in 
which God has placed himself toward us in revelation. Since it 
is concerned with matters of the spirit, thought is certainly a 
weighty element in it, and it is the foundation of a new knowl- 
edge, and consequently of a definite doctrine. But this is a 
second and a derivative point. This knowledge never comes 
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direct from revelation or its document, the Scriptures, but from 
faith, whose formation is the object of revelation. The very 
thing, namely, faith, which indissolubly connects doctrine with 
Holy Scripture as the testimony of the divine revelation, comes 
with a separating effect between the letter of Scripture and dog- 
matic teaching. It is not as if, according to the old rule, the 
doctrine were taken direct from the Scripture and presented to 
the individual for belief ; but the revelation awakens faith, and 
out of faith proceeds doctrine. This is not the proper succession : 
Scripture, doctrine, faith ; but rather : Scripture, faith, doctrine. 
The principle of authority in the old form is so deeply rooted 
in the thoughts of men that one may always expect, in a discus- 
sion like this, to encounter the objection that in this way no real 
authority whatever will be conceded or insured to the Scriptures. 
The reply to this is, in the first place, that, within Protestantism, 
the authority of revelation and Scripture can be conserved only 
in this way. If, instead of this, the teaching of Scripture as such 
were the authority — infallible according to the letter, for only in 
this form has the assertion consistency and sense — then there 
must also be an infallible interpretation, because otherwise the 
principle, instead of establishing authority, tends to arbitrariness. 
Experience has proved this a thousand times. But even if such 
an interpretation, as given in any way even without the infallible 
teaching function of the Roman Catholic church, could be made 
conceivable, nothing that is valuable according to Protestant 
judgment would be insured. The subjection of the intellect to a 
prescribed doctrine, without inward appropriation or inward 
understanding, is, according to the Roman Catholic view, a meri- 
torious work, which necessarily belongs to Christianity, if it does 
not by itself alone constitute the whole of Christianity. Accord- 
ing to the evangelical view, it is a legal ceremonial performance 
of no importance. Hence, from any point of view, when evangel- 
ical faith is presupposed, no good result can come from the old 
principle of authority. Whoever seeks to establish it in an 
inward way, without leaving the ground of the evangelical faith, 
alters the sense quite freely and gives the thought a direction 
similar to that which is here expounded. Even so, however, he 
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does not succeed in justifying the old principle, so that in this 
way no establishment of it can be attained. What is required is 
to formulate anew, as we have already done, the Protestant prin- 
ciple of authority. Thereby authority would really be attained. 
Revelation is directed to the whole man, that is, to the will of the 
man, and claims obedience from him, an obedience which we call 
faith. And since all Christian knowledge is mediated through 
faith, it holds true that it rests on obedience to the authority of 
revelation. 

I revert to what has been set forth in the second section on 
the idea of authority. It was there shown that moral knowledge 
rests on the fact that the moral law gains our recognition and 
obedience. The case is quite similar, at least formally, with 
Christian faith. This is grounded in the fact that the Christian 
idea of the supreme good has taken up and contains in itself 
the moral norm. Hence Christian knowledge originates merely 
as moral knowledge based on authority, that is, so that the 
authority which gains our inward obedience and recognition is 
the nerve of the knowledge or the factor which establishes its 
certainty. If, however, anyone object that, then, it is not the 
revelation on which the knowledge is based, but rather the ideas 
which form its contents, we have to remind him of the discus- 
sions in the third section. It has there been shown that the 
contents of revelation, the eternal kingdom of God and recon- 
ciliation to him, are established as truths only through revelation. 
No doubt it is thus the peculiar contents of revelation which 
gain men's faith and impart knowledge, but only because they 
are given historically as the contents of divine revelation. 

Hence divine revelation forms for faith the peculiar and sole 
principle of knowledge, and of all the knowledge which comes 
from faith ; and itself has, indeed, the form of authority that 
demands obedience. This is the Protestant principle of the 
authority of revelation, the basis of Protestant theology. 

V. 

It formed the starting-point of our discussion to note that 
barriers of a twofold kind present themselves against the idea 
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of authority in Protestant theology, arising, on the one hand, 
from the evangelical form of faith, from the requirement of a 
faith which is personal, which springs from one's own inward 
conviction ; and, on the other hand, from the irreconcilableness of 
the idea of authority with scientific freedom. So far as the 
former class of difficulties is concerned, it has, I think, been 
invalidated by what has already been set forth. It falls to the 
ground as soon as the principle of authority is conceived in the 
Protestant sense, that is, when it corresponds to the evangelical 
idea of faith. For it has not then to do with the recognition of 
a teaching which is authoritatively established without inward 
appropriation. The requirement is rather to place one's self, 
with the will, under obedience to divine revelation. The truth 
which is to be recognized does not address itself immediately to 
the intellect ; it requires the obedience of the whole man ; and 
the exposition of the knowledge thus won in its particular details 
of doctrine leaves the individual judgment perfect freedom — 
so far as freedom is possible where truth is in question. 

I would further seek to apply this in a somewhat more con- 
crete way. When an individual Christian or theologian thinks 
that he cannot accept a certain doctrine, he is wont, indeed, to 
be advised nevertheless to do so and wait, in order that with the 
growth of his faith he may gain insight into it and derive spir- 
itual benefit from it. This advice is good, as it seems to me, 
if it be taken in the sense of evangelical faith. For we know no 
other truth than that which is appropriated by the whole man, 
and which, when so appropriated, both implies a law for the inner 
life and denotes a furtherance of the life in the highest sense. 
And whoever understands anything of faith knows how appropri- 
ate to us always is the prayer : " Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief! " But an essential condition of this is that all doctrines 
and truths should clearly be so framed that they shall penetrate 
into the inner personal life and be recognized as demands upon 
the will. But if, on the contrary, they are framed as articles of 
philosophical teaching about the objects of faith, no real help can 
in this way be gained. For then, in presence of doubt, one must 
seek to overbear the intellect or to exact the sacrificium intellectus. 
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What we seek here to bring out amounts to this, that a form 
must be given to the authoritative teaching in the evangelical 
church whereby it shall appeal to the will, the heart, and the 
conscience of the Christian. Certainly this does not exclude 
what can never be excluded so long as the Christian church 
shall stand, namely, that the great demand laid upon everyone 
is to submit himself to the revelation of God and Christ. Who- 
ever will not or cannot do this must be allowed, meanwhile at 
least, to go his own way; he cannot in any case be a Christian 
theologian. But this being presupposed, the case in regard to 
particular doctrines is such as we have already asserted. These 
present themselves to the individual in the way of an ideal 
whose glory enlightens us and which, we trust, may ever more 
fully enlighten us. Thence it is inferred that the objections to the 
principle of authority arising, under the Protestant mode of view, 
from the evangelical requirement of a personal faith are invalid. 
But also in regard to the objections to the principle of 
authority arising out of the freedom of science, and the necessity 
of that freedom, something has already resulted from our discus- 
sion. We have found that the moral perception is analogous to 
that of Christian faith. The analogy consists primarily in the 
fact that somewhat of personal conviction is inherent also in 
moral discernment. What the moral life is, as it is evolved in 
history, what kind of moral ideals thence emerge, and how they 
are mutually related — these are questions for objective scien- 
tific discussion. And this objective survey of the moral life 
yields much that goes to favor the recognition of a definite 
ideal. But the recognition itself (of that ideal) is always some- 
thing specifically different, something new, it being no purely 
scientific judgment, but the direct expression of personal convic- 
tion. And therein is moral discernment, that is, the discernment 
of good and evil, related to Christian faith. The analogy con- 
sists, secondly, in this, that the principle of knowledge in both 
cases is just the authority which gains our inward recognition. 
Thirdly, it consists in our being directed in both cases, not to 
facts of our own consciousness, as the decisive tribunal, but to 
the great phenomena of history. 
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What follows from this? In any case one thing, viz., that 
science and the principle of authority are not altogether contra- 
dictory. There is in science — leaving Christianity quite out of 
view — one region, viz., ethics, in which this principle, with its 
correlative, personal conviction, is inevitable. 

But we have also further found what a change of western 
thought has been effected by Kant, and in what it consists. It 
lies in his discernment that the final and conclusive knowledge 
of the human spirit originates for us in connection with the prac- 
tical consciousness. We must not expect it as the result of any 
ingenious exercise of intellectual power. It will and can pro- 
ceed only from practical obedience. Hence it is at home just on 
what is the natural ground of the principle of authority. But 
this is of such importance that we must enter upon it somewhat 
more particularly. 

I may connect what I have further to say with the alterna- 
tive already indicated, that is, the contrast between the biblical 
and the Platonic gospel. The question in this case is as to the 
exact department of our inward nature which furnishes us the 
warrant for regarding ourselves as personal spirits : Is it in 
thought or in the moral will ; has this or that element the chief 
place in the life of the spirit ; and do we attain to God and to 
blessedness (the supreme good) through thought or through 
moral obedience ? For these are all only different forms of 
expressing one and the same great fundamental question. 

Platonism prevailed until the time of Kant. But so long as 
that was the case, the old (essentially Catholic) principle of 
authority had an inward justification. For in Platonism specu- 
lative and scientific thought was conceived from the point of 
view of the free activity of human reason, and itself appeared as 
something akin to and inwardly connected with religion. But 
then it had to be demanded from the point of view of Chris- 
tianity that speculation and science should in the last instance 
be subject to revelation and to the knowledge thereby attained. 
Thus understood, science came into the same relation to revela- 
tion as faith. But in this case one cannot be a Christian without 
maintaining that science has finally to accommodate itself to the 
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enlightenment which comes to us through revelation. These 
inwardly correspond to each other ; and that not merely in the 
sense, as we formerly showed, of the principle of authority 
assuming this form under the presupposition of Platonism, but 
also in the sense of the traditional principle being ideally 
grounded in this organic connection of ideas. 

Wherein, then, do we find the reason of the inadmissibleness 
of the old principle of authority for modern science ? Simply in 
the empirical foundation of science. The freedom of reason of 
which we are speaking is not her demand to go her own way 
untrammeled. The usual Catholic accusation that it is the 
pride of the natural man which refuses obedience to the church 
is totally irrelevant. That is not at all the question. We seek 
by all available means to investigate reality and to recognize 
what is given to us in experience. Then we can always make 
the proviso that our results are not infallible, and that it is always 
possible that they may be corrected. But this correction is 
conceivable only on the ground of investigation. There is 
absolutely no place for supernatural authority. And the adop- 
tion of this and no other position is not to be ascribed to pride, 
which is always morally reprehensible, but simply to moral duty. 
It would be contrary to the spirit of truthfulness if we assumed 
any other attitude. Moreover, what gives science its unassailable 
independence is its empirical foundation. That independence 
belongs to science and its results just in proportion as it really 
retains that foundation. 

Of course, the objection is possible, and many will certainly 
raise it, that the opposition between modern empirical science 
and the old method of thought under the auspices of Plato is 
nothing so definite as is here maintained. Along with Plato 
stands Aristotle ; and he, much more than Plato, is the philosophi- 
cal authority of the great schoolmen, particularly of Aquinas 
and those associated with him. Aristotle, however, has not 
unjustly been termed the father of science, even of modern 
empirical science. With him these two things are unmistak- 
ably combined : the motives of Platonic speculation, and sober 
investigation of the reality given to us in experience. Our own 
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time is not without examples of philosophic systems whose 
fundamental idea is to take up the work of empirical science 
where it stops short and to construct its results into a complete, 
well-rounded whole. 

Nevertheless I am of opinion that the antithesis between the 
two methods is a real one, and that we must not allow ourselves 
to be deluded on that point by such hybrid systems as those 
referred to. Kant's critical system has given the death-blow to 
Aristotelianism and everything akin thereto. Only the historical 
development is an extremely slow process. Many today inter- 
pret Kant from the Platonic motives which still influenced him, 
but with the same right and reason as when Luther has been 
represented as a scholastic theologian and representative of the 
Catholic dogma. In both cases there exists a great deal of 
material for the historical justification of such a view. But if 
that view were correct, then we should have seen neither the 
revolution in regard to faith in which Luther led the way nor 
the fundamental change in philosophy for which Kant's name 
stands. In these facts, which those who attempt such an inter- 
pretation cannot gainsay, lies their refutation. In truth, the 
critical philosophy of Kant has broken the direct bridge from 
empirical science to — expressing it briefly — the idea of God. 
And if we have learned and shall learn anything from it, it is this, 
that a fundamental distinction exists between scientific inquiry 
and a definitive philosophic system of world-knowledge. The 
former depends on experience, and the intellectual elaboration 
of experience ; the latter, on the other hand, rests on the idea 
of the supreme good. But here comes in the question, already 
formulated, as to whether the chief place in the economy of the 
soul is due to thought or to the moral will. 

We are here really concerned with what is irreconcilable : 
Platonic speculation and empirical science. If one hold to the 
standard of the former, the old principle of authority can per- 
haps be justified ; with the latter it is quite incompatible. All 
the considerations which tell against the principle of authority, 
and which are in reality inwardly justified, are founded on modern 
empirical science. But they are not valid as against this principle 
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in its Protestant form. Rather, if we step resolutely on the 
ground of empirical science, we find that the oft-mentioned 
transition to this principle follows quite spontaneously in the 
sphere of ethics. And here Protestant theology, founding on 
the principle of authority, finds its secure point of nexus. 

We owe to the Reformation the new conception of faith. 
Yet in reality it is not new. The Holy Scriptures, and particularly 
the New Testament, have already attested it, and it is the con- 
ception of faith naturally involved in the Christian religion as 
the spiritualized, eminently moral religion of humanity. Even in 
the Catholic church itself, wherever there is genuine living Chris- 
tian piety, it participates in this faith, which is the very marrow 
of Christianity. We owe to the modern development of the 
human spirit the new science which, independently of religion 
and philosophy, undertakes the task of investigating and know- 
ing the reality given us in experience. But neither is this new ; 
it is what has been striven after in science from early times, 
even the extending and completing of our knowledge whereby we 
exercise the dominion of the spirit over the world of things. 
The one and the other are new only in relation to the old com- 
bination, whose patrons were Plato and Aristotle, and which has 
found its most perfect expression in the Roman Catholic church. 
But, indeed, ever since the sixteenth century it has been retreating 
before the Protestant culture, whose two cornerstones are the 
evangelical conception of faith and modern empirical science. 
The new combination thereby produced has for its champion 
Kant and the critical philosophy connected with his name. 
What I had in view just amounts to this : I have endeavored to 
show that the principle of authority retains its place even in this 
modern world of thought, and also in what form it does so. 

The question, as indicated at the commencement (p. 683), 
was in regard to a new method of determining and establishing 
an equipoise of the essential interests of the spirit, a method 
which I contrasted with the mediaeval Catholic one, represented 
with special distinctness by Thomas Aquinas. The keynote of 
this latter mode of thought is the idea we have often referred 
to, viz., that we have to seek God and the supreme good directly 
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in the sphere of thought and knowledge. Consequently the 
knowledge of God is sought and prized as the consummation of 
world-knowledge. A further consequence is the subordination 
of the moral and practical ideal of life to the contemplative, 
whether in the form of monasticism or in any secular form of 
spiritual aristocracy. And a final result is that the divine revela- 
tion will be conceived as a supernatural communication of theo- 
logical knowledge, which implies the principle of authority in 
its traditional form. 

On the other hand, the fundamental idea of Protestantism is 
that we should seek God and the supreme good directly in the 
sphere of moral activity and practical obedience, where alone 
it can be found. Thence it follows that the knowledge of God 
and scientific world-knowledge cannot be directly bound into 
one whole ; this belongs rather to the idea of the practical moral 
task of the spirit, and forms an essential element of it of high 
importance ; while the knowledge of God is the result of the 
inward obedience with which that task as a whole is apprehended 
and accomplished. Thence further follows the unconditional 
subordination of the contemplative ideal of life to the practical 
moral which is alike accessible to all stages of culture. A final 
result is that divine revelation is conceived as a communication 
of truth which appeals to the will of man, demanding obedience 
from it and only imparting new knowledge in connection there- 
with ; here we have the principle of authority in its Protestant 
form. 

It would be a needless undertaking to seek to demonstrate, by 
further discussion, that this latter, and not the former, combina- 
tion is the really important one. In this matter nothing at all 
is accomplished by abstract reasoning. It is not in such a way 
that anyone can be brought to seek or recognize a definite goal 
of his knowledge, a consistent view of the universe, a faith, or 
whatever it may be called. Whoever will not seek this, but will 
hold aloof from it, must remain without unity in his thought or 
in the ends to which his will is directed. It may with cer- 
tainty be taken for granted that it will always be only certain 
individuals who adopt this attitude. The practical need of the 
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spirit leads the majority to faith of some kind. And what is of 
most importance, a society with developed culture of the spirit 
cannot in the long run exist without faith and without guiding 
ideas. Therefore there is no question as to whether this can be 
dispensed with. Only men cannot be constrained to it on logi- 
cal grounds, and as little can the controversy as to which of the 
two positions is the right one be decided on such grounds. The 
question is not in regard to a scientific theory which is in conflict 
with an opposing theory. There are here two great stages of 
culture which struggle with one another. There is no doubt 
that the Protestant culture which has been formed within the 
bosom of Christendom will gradually overcome and displace 
the old culture which we have inherited from the Greeks and 
Romans. 

I have repeatedly indicated Kant as the sponsor of this stage 
of culture. Indeed, I am of opinion that his philosophy, as above 
set forth, represents a turning-point similar to the Reformation. 
It is also quite clear that it supplies the principle for the unify- 
ing of Christian faith, as understood in the Protestant sense, 
and modern science. Finally, it was incumbent upon me to 
present the ideas of theology in the form in which I hold them 
along with other theologians, such as Herrmann, Reischle, Gott- 
Schick, etc. One must always be careful not to fashion the 
truth, in which and in whose victory one believes, too precisely 
in the particular mold in which it is presented to one's self. 
Yet I will not close the discussion without having said something 
more definite in regard to how I specially conceive the matter, 
and without acknowledging that to me this more definite and 
special exposition is as unquestionably true as the fundamental 
idea itself. 

Science or theoretical knowledge is strictly limited by Kant 
to the domain of experience. And this is one of the ideas 
on which the harmonious coexistence of modern science and 
evangelical faith depends. I have no doubt that idea corre- 
sponds to the truth. But on what does Kant found so important 
a statement ? He believed he had demonstrated that the cate- 
gories of the understanding were an a priori possession of the 
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spirit, whose use depends on sense-perception. In order thereby 
to know anything this perception, whose forms of space and 
time are also a priori possessions, must be given to us. Expe- 
rience originates through the spirit apprehending in the forms of 
the understanding the material brought in through sense-percep- 
tion. Perception and categories of the understanding are the 
conditions of the possibility of all experience. Theoretic knowl- 
edge, therefore, exists only on the ground of experience, without 
which there is mere dialectic illusion {dialektischer Scheiri) . 

But this whole doctrine of the a priori is nothing else than 
Platonism cut down to the root. The spring comes and the 
roots sprout afresh. Such a spring we have already seen in the 
Hegelian revival of neo-Platonic ideas. And although this 
may have had its good side, yet I am not sure that there would 
be any advantage in a revival of Hegelianism, which would 
infallibly present itself as a restoration of the Kantian doctrine 
of the a priori. It appears to me better clearly to recognize 
that Kant has refuted Platonism, and that the true continuation 
of Kant is to dig out both Platonism and the roots of it that Kant 
allowed to remain. Moreover, it is an impossible undertaking 
to seek to establish the conditions of the possibility of all expe- 
rience. No one can see his own eyes, and no one can cognize 
his own cognition, that is, though he may do so relatively while 
he takes and analyzes knowledge as a phenomenon of experience, 
yet he cannot do so in the absolute sense so as to know the 
conditions of the possibility of all experience. Through episte- 
mology no way leads us behind the inmost veil. Moreover, upon 
this ground the way in which Kant bases his restriction of 
theoretic knowledge to the domain of experience is contro- 
vertible, nay is quite untenable. 

But it is precisely here that we find a means of conclusively 
establishing our thesis, viz., thus : We live in a subjective- 
objective world, and nothing breaks through the inner barriers 
which are thereby drawn around all our knowledge. Presum- 
ably, however, were we only intellect, this would not discom- 
mode us ; we should not seek to overpass those barriers. That 
we seek to do so is due to the fact that we are not merely 
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thinking subjects, but have our peculiar nature in the will. And 
thereby a way is opened for us out of the cavern cell in which 
the inevitable self-limitation confines us and prevents our escape 
out of the subjective-objective world. In other words, we have 
to declare that in the inner world, which is the world of the will, 
we have, besides the external world, another weighty object of 
knowledge. And this world is not merely an internal one ; it 
has objective reality, as the world of the history out of which we 
as individuals grow, and out of which we nourish and fructify 
the life of our spirit. 

What follows from this ? One thing, in any case, first of all, 
viz., that in the matter of our perception of the external world we 
are absolutely restricted to experience. It is a subjective-objective 
world — how can we ever, in perceiving it, divest it of the sub- 
jective relation to us which is occasioned through experience ? 
It is a world for us. And this is not merely a general thesis ; it 
can be particularly shown from the fact that in all forms of knowl- 
edge the reference to the will has characteristic and determin- 
ing significance. I have sought to show this in my book on The 
Truth of the Christian Religion through a careful analysis of the 
process of knowledge — a negative undertaking, as will be under- 
stood in view of what has been said. It just amounts to this, 
that the world of our experience is one which has been con- 
structed by our intellect in the service of the will. 

But it further follows that we approach more closely to the 
objective reality in the knowledge of the spiritual-historical world, 
which is the world of our own inner being. Here the restriction, 
that we do not perceive the absolute reality, but only reality for 
us, disappears. For this world is our world. It is objective in that 
it is for us as the subject ; it is therefore objective in principle in 
no other way than as it presents itself to us. This is another 
department of knowledge, besides the knowledge of the external 
world, which is objective in a sense already indicated, though it 
is no doubt subjective, on the other hand, because we only know 
it in that we interpret it from our own inner being. 

Now, in this inner moral world are given the points of 
attachment for faith. For the weightiest phenomena of the 
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spiritual-historical world are religion and the moral law. The 
inward experiences which we have as members of that world con- 
strain us to faith, and to a knowledge which presents itself only as 
personal conviction, and which comes into existence only as such. 
No doubt it is subjective in greater measure than all other knowl- 
edge, because the certainty of it is wholly inward in connection 
with our own personal life. But it is more objective than all other 
knowledge, since it has reference to God, to the reality which 
sustains and conditions all other reality. It seems to be a law 
which governs our knowledge, in whatever field, that the weight- 
ier its object is, the more it demands the participation of the 
whole man, of the personal spirit. But the principle of this final 
and conclusive knowledge can only be the principle of the 
authority of divine revelation, whose significance in the origina- 
tion of knowledge is thereby established. 

In this way, I think, a unity of knowledge will be attained, in 
spite of all divisions, in its several departments. Certainly it is 
Kant's way of reaching unity. For this unity is sought in the 
subject, not deduced from the objective connection of nature, 
spirit, and God, as the old system attempted it. Thus, also, is 
conserved Kant's fundamental idea that in theoretic knowledge 
we are directed to experience, while its conclusion is found in 
the knowledge of God which depends on practical conditions. 
Nevertheless, the method of establishing this which I have set 
forth seems to me to be simpler and clearer than the complicated 
theories of Kant's Critique. Above all, it is a real unity of knowl- 
edge which we hereby gain, a unity whose principle is the prac- 
tical world-position of man. In the knowledge of nature, and the 
dominion over the world of things which we thereby acquire, we 
attain to personal life ; from the knowledge of history we learn 
what gives value and contents to that life ; and in the knowledge 
of God we find the completion of our spiritual personal life, so 
far as it is attained in this world. I may recall what was brought 
out at the end of our third section, viz., the thought that all our 
knowledge depends on the practical will, on which account we 
could point to the principle of authority, transformed in an analo- 
gous way by Protestantism, as to something corresponding to 
the rest of our knowledge. 
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One objection certainly remains. It may be said that in this 
way of formulating the matter we lose just what insured to the 
old view of the principle of authority its scientific significance, 
viz., the direct connection between the knowledge of God arising 
out of revelation and scientific world-knowledge. In the organi- 
zation of knowledge here proposed there is no doubt lacking a 
bond of unity for all knowledge as knowledge ; what establishes 
the unity is the relation to the will, as something which does not 
lie in knowledge itself. But anyone who is not in agreement 
with the standpoint here represented can still find a point of con- 
nection thus : he can ask if, on the ground of revelation and its 
authority, something is really known which has importance for 
human knowledge as such. 

Now, I do not at all believe that the results yielded by the 
old combination under this point of view were much to boast 
of. That conception of God, held by the schoolmen and old 
dogmatists, which was to form the culmination of the scientific 
knowledge of the world had extremely little to do with divine 
revelation and Christianity. Ritschl appears to me to have been 
thoroughly in the right when he remarked on one occasion that 
the orthodox dogmatic was Christian in just so far as it made 
no use whatever of the conception of God which it made the 
apex of its system. But, apart from this, I would by no means 
refuse all validity to the consideration we have just referred to. 
The unity of knowledge is really first established when it is 
shown that a new all-embracing knowledge of the whole material 
of science results from the highest and culminating point, which 
we attain in knowledge, that is, from the knowledge of God. 
Then only, moreover, is it possible to maintain that the authority 
of divine revelation to which we owe this knowledge of God is 
authenticated as a ruling principle of human thought. Hence 
the question arises whether the new combination we have here 
proposed is capable of affording something of that kind. 

This question is to be answered in the affirmative. We know 
God only through faith in his revelation, while in the same way 
we learn to know the end and purpose of the world, the king- 
dom of God, the kingdom of personal spirits which are all united 
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to God and through him with one another. Then comes in the 
problem of understanding the collective reality, of nature and 
history as the way to this goal, as the realization of this purpose. 
A problem it certainly is, and there is no likelihood of man ever 
attaining its full solution. Yet it is not wholly an insoluble 
problem. In regard to its first half, the understanding of nature, 
and its development as the pathway up to man and as the pre- 
supposition of human history, there are many investigators 
nowadays who think they find in this idea of a gradual progres- 
sive development the key to the understanding of all organic 
life. And the attempt to interpret the history of the world as 
the realization of the eternal ideas of God which, as Christians, 
we learn to know, has always possessed a charm for some who 
have set themselves to solve the problem in a fragmentary way — 
more than this is impossible, since history is not yet completed. 
But this indication must suffice. It is clear that the natu- 
ralistic doctrine of development cannot be inserted summarily 
into a system of nature-philosophy governed by the Christian 
idea of God. Even the position that nature can be finally resolved 
into history, and can thus be fitted into a Christian scheme of 
the world, must be reconciled with what has already been said 
as to the limits of our knowledge of nature. There would, there- 
fore, still be very much left for discussion ere we could speak 
confidently of actual results. All this lies outside the compass 
of this article. Only I did not wish to close without this glance 
at the possible perspective of our some time attaining a knowl- 
edge which shall embrace all reality, and whose principle would 
be the Christian ideas which are established through the authority 
of revelation. 



